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EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


FORTIETH YEAR 


Don’t Tell the World: 
“You Can't Do It”— 
for Then Some Fool 
Will Go and Do It 


\ ORALISTS, educators, and every- 

body else down to the salesmen 
whose job it is to sell products of any 
kind are at last beginning to realize 
that if you want to put anything over, 
itis necessary to use “reverse English” 
rather than plain English. 

The “old saws” have a lot of virtue 
in them. We have all heard that 
“more flies can be caught with mo- 
lasses than with vinegar”’—but when 
we come to apply that principle our- 
selves in our work, we are very apt 
to overlook it. We are tempted to 
rely on force, on pressure, on “laying 
down the law.” And we are sadly 
disappointed when the results of our 
system prove unsatisfactory. 

Somebody, centuries ago, laid down 
the law that “you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” Whoever it 
was that said it, he had no idea that 
inybody would ever take him up on 
it and show him up as wrong. But 
this has now been done. Dr. Arthur 
D. Little, a Boston chemist, is the man 
who did it. It cost Dr. Little over 
$4,000 in cash to do the trick, not to 
mention the cost of all the preliminary 
work that went into it. So it is not 
likely that this type of purses will be- 
come fashionable just yet. 

Why should anybody—and especial- 
ly a serious-minded scientist—fool 
away time and money making a “silk 
purse” out of such unpromising ma- 
terial as a sow’s ear? The answer is 
that Dr. Little is one of the most emi- 
nent research chemists in the world. 

He has a long list of achievements 
to his credit. He was one of the first 
to perfect the method of making 
stronger paper out of wood pulp by 
treating the pulp with chemicals. The 
paper on which you are reading this 
very article right now was made from 
that process—and YOU thus get some 
of the benefit of Dr. Little’s scientific 
labors. 

Dr. Little has also made many other 
contributions to industrial chemistry. 
He developed ways to make smoke- 
filters for use in chemical warfare; 
he perfected the “dope” which is used 
on airplane wings; he improved the 
chrome process of tanning leather; 
finally, he helped to make practical 
the methods of making silk artificially. 
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Now you can see where the “silk 
purse from a sow’s ear” came in. It 
wasn’t just the “taking of a dare”; it 
wasn’t a useless stunt to make people 
open their mouths with wonder—it 
was a demonstration of what can be 
done with a knowledge of industrial 
chemistry. In fact it took not just 
one “sow’s ear” but 100 pounds of 
those ears, to make this one purse. 
The raw materials had to be chemi- 
cally treated and refined and convert- 
ed into fiber, which was then spun 
into threads and finally woven into 
a purse. 

But what about 
“can’t”—“‘you can’t make a _ whistle 
from a pig’s tail?” Well, another re- 
sourceful American has accepted that 


that companion 


Yes, here’s a “silk purse made out of a sow’s 
> 


ear,” and a “whistle made of a pig’s tail.” 


challenge and made such a whistle. 
His name should be added to the roll 
of resourceful and honored Americans 
—and it is Grover C. Sincebaugh, of 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Sincebaugh had observed that 
even though the meat packers are re- 
ported to utilize everything about a 
pig except the squeal, as a matter of 
fact there is very little demand for 
the tail when even pork chops are a 
drug on the market. This set him to 
thinking and he bored a hole through 
a tail, fitted the big end with a plug 
and—and lo and behold, here was a 
whistle that anyone might be proud 
to own. 

So, don’t tell anyone that this or 
that thing “can’t be done”—unless you 
want them to go ahead and do it. 

——___.. ge 


STUNG 


The deeds of hornet, wasp and bee, 
Are often widely sung; 
But the saddest wail from the lips of 
men, 
Is the wail that says, “I’m stung. 


” 


Oh, the honey bee has a red hot foot, 
The wasp has a slender tail, 
And the bumble bee sits down 
hard, 
While the hornet turns you pale. 


The sting of the bee is hard to bear, 
It makes you ache and fret, 
But the sting that’s made by a trusted 
friend 
Is the one you don’t forget. 
—Harry Brokaw. 


quite 
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Brazil's Coffee Diiesion 
Also Have Problem 


of Surplus Product— 
Haven't Solved It 


RAZIL has a virtual monopoly of 

the coffee production of the world 
—just as the United States has a 
virtual monopoly of the cotton pro- 
duction. Cotton is “king’—or might 
be if it had its rights—and coffee is 
king—or might be if it had its rights. 
But kings are being dethroned these 
days—and it must be confessed that 
the marketing of both cotton and cof- 
fee have been sadly bungled in the 
past. 

When we say that 
“monopoly” of co 
U. S. A. has a “m 
we are — ii 


will probably be ‘pradiieal 

Brazil will contribute nearly 30, aor 
lion sacks. And out of the 27 million 
bales of cotton which the world pro- 
duced in 1931, the U. S. A. contributed 
17 million bales. 

So we see that Brazil dominates the 
coffee world just about to the same 
extent that this country dominates the 
cotton world. No matter how hard 
the other countries may try to in- 
crease their production of coffee and 
cotton, they cannot hope to make any 
great change in the situation. 

If the coffee planters of Brazil de- 
cided that it didn’t pay them to raise 
coffee any more, the other coffee coun- 
tries could not possibly produce 
enough coffee to supply the demand— 
which is 24 million sacks a year. And 
in the same way, if our cotton plant- 
ers should decide that they could save 
money by not raising cotton, then the 
whole world would very soon feel a 
severe cotton shortage. 

The Brazilian coffee growers have 
therefore been faced with exactly the 
same difficulties as our cotton grow- 
ers—and also our wheat and corn 
farmers. They can normally produce 
far more than the market can absorb. 
Our people can profitably study what 
the Brazilian coffee growers have 
tried to do in the way of bettering 
themselves—although there is very 
little encouragement to be gained from 
this, since the efforts of the Brazilians 
have been a failure. They are there- 








° 
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fore valuable to the American farming 
industry only as an example showing 
what can’t be done in the way of 
“lifting by the bootstraps.” 

Several years ago the coffee planters 
of Brazil fixed up a “valorization” 
scheme somewhat similar to the farm 
board plan in this country. In both 
cases the scheme was a failure. And 
in both cases there were complaints of 
injustice and scandal. (Human beings 
seem to act exactly alike whether in 
this country or other countries—we 
are no better, and no worse, than 
our neighbors.) 

Finally the Brazilian government 
had to take a firm hold on the coffee 
industry, just as our government now 
has taken hold of all industry. Brazil 
placed an export tax of $3.30 a sack 
on coffee—a sack being 132 pounds. 
Then it bought up about 40 per cent 
of the total production, and DESTROY- 
ED this coffee. 

Brazil in the last year or so has 
destroyed enough of this crop to give 
every man, woman and child in the 
entire world a pound of coffee! And 
still it is just about as uncertain as 
ever whether the industry can be pull- 
ed out of the hole. 

Of course the export tax on Brazilian 
coffee was added to the price and this 
in turn cut down the market for the 
coffee—at the very time when a big- 
ger market was what was needed. The 
depression also has hurt the entire 
coffee business. Propaganda funds are 
being spent in the United States to 
induce our people to drink more coffee 
—to help out the Brazilian growers, 
but the expenditure of the money has 
accomplished very little. 

News dispatches state that “June 
frosts” in Brazil reduced the coffee 
crop considerably. “June _ frosts” 
sounds odd to us—but you know Brazil 
is stuck down south of the equator, 
and when we are having summer they 
are having winter. 

Brazil has such a huge “carry-over” 
of coffee already that she is trying to 
get the other coffee growing coun- 
tries to join in a plan to cut acreage 
and thus jack up the market—just the 
same as we are trying to secure the 
same thing in the case of wheat. The 
irony of it is that Brazil is trying her 
best to reduce coffee prices so as to 
widen the market but this is now im- 
possible on account of the high taxes 
and other charges. 

Coffee comes into the United States 
free of duty—for some reason which 
is among the “great mysteries.” We 
might put a “tariff for revenue” on it 
and thus make it yield us something, 
instead of letting the Brazilian gov- 
ernment get it. There is practically 
no coffee raised in U. S. territory; 
hence if we want to drink coffee we 
have to get it from abroad. But we 
might make a better dicker. 

ee 


Cranks are now working the chain 
letter scheme on folks by calling it 
the prosperity chain and claiming 
great financial reward for those not 
breaking the chain and losses for those 
who do break it. Only the super- 
stitious fall for such bunk. 





Uncle Sam’s Financial 
Standing Announced 


Folks these days must be more in- 
terested in their government and what 
Uncle Sam spends than ever before. 
The Pathfinder now receives numerous 
inquiries about the national deficit, 
the national debt, etc. In order to 
satisfy all our inquirers on this sub- 
ject we are print- 
ing the figures re- 
cently announced 
by Undersecretary 
of the Treasury 
Dean G. Acheson. 
At the close of the 
fiscal year 1933, 
he says, the Treas- 
ury had a deficit of 
$1,786,000,000 com- 
pared with a defi- 
cit of $2,880,000,- 
000 for 1932. This 
year’s deficit again 
reflected the effect 
of the depression 
on government receipts and expendi- 
tures. While there has been improve- 
ment in business conditions during 
recent months, government revenues 
for the fiscal year 1933 were not ma- 
terially affected. 

The 1933 expenditures included 
about $461,000,000 of public debt re- 
tirements, mainly for the sinking fund. 
The deficit exclusive of such retire- 
ments would have been only $1,325,- 
000,000. This deficit of $1,325,000,000, 
together with net payments on account 
of advances made to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation of $1,277,- 
000,000, an excess of expenditures on 
trust fund account of $5,000,000 and 
the increase of $445,000,000 in the 
general fund balance, Mr. Acheson 
says, resulted in an increase of $3,053,- 
000,000 in the gross public debt. When 
Uncle Sam closed his books for the 
fiscal year 1933 he had a total public 
debt of $22,539,000,000 as compared 
with $19,487,000,000 in 1932 and a little 
more than $16,000,000,000 in 1929. 





Secretary Acheson 





New Morristown National 
Historical Park Dedicated 


Most of our national parks have been 
created for their scenic beauty alone. 
On July 4, with fitting ceremonies, the 
first national historical park to be au- 
thorized by act of Congress was dedi- 
cated at Morristown, N. J. This new 
addition to the list of parks is not only 
an attractive example of the New 
Jersey hill country but much of the 
park site is as wild and uncultivated 
as in the days of the Revolution. In 
the dedication ceremonies deeds to 
1,300 acres of property valued at more 
than $1,000,000 were presented to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
by Gov. A. Harry Moore. 

To be officially known as the Morris- 
town National Historical Park it in- 
cludes three Revolutionary war sites 
of genuine historic interest. In case 


you have forgotten your history Mor- 
ristown was considered the military 
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capital of the colonies during the Rey 
lution and Gen. George Washingt«; 
had his headquarters there in the 0}; 
Ford house. Col. Joseph Ford and hi: 
son owned a powder mill which f; 
nished much of the powder for th, 
Continentals. But they both died 
early during the war and Mrs. Ford 
shared her home with General a 
Mrs. Washington. 

It was in one of the 11 rooms of 
this old mansion that Washingt: 
wrote his letters appealing for he|p 
for his ragged and starving army. | 
present the house contains many 
valuable Colonial and Revolutionary 
relics and antiques. 

Perhaps Ft. Nonsense and Jockey 
Hollow camp are just as familiar to 
most Americans as the old Ford 
Mansion. These two famous sites ar: 
also included in the new park. Ft 
Nonsense consists principally of un- 
finished earthworks. Nearby is Jockey 
Hollow camp where the Continental 
army went through sufferings almos! 
as bad as those of Valley Forge dur- 
ing the long, cold winter of 1779-8). 
Going sometimes without food for 
three days, and at other times for six 
days without bread, or without meat 
to go with it, Washington is supposed 
to have told his men the British wer 
about ready to attack and had them 
build Ft. Nonsense to keep up the 
morale. That’s why it is called FI. 
Nonsense. 

—_——_-.. 


Protecting the Public 
Against Bad Securities 


If investors buy worthless securities 
now it will be their own fault and not 
the government’s. Regulations for pro 
tecting the public against such securi- 
ties have been completed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. By _ these 
rules the commission will administer 
the Federal Securities Act passed by 
the special session of Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt on 
May 27. 

In an announcement promulgating 
the new rules for enforcing the act the 
commission listed protection of th« 
investing public without handicapping 
business as its chief aim. And pub 
licity is to be the chief weapon used 
in enforcing the law, which is regard 
ed as an aid to old securities as wel! 
as to new issues. 

By requiring the sellers or unde! 
writers of all stocks and bonds to reg- 
ister the same with the Federal Trac 
Commission the government expects 
to prevent a repetition of the wild-cat 
schemes which cost American inves 
tors more than $25,000,000,000 during 
the past 10 years. All new offerings 
sold after July 27 will come under th¢ 
act. But Uncle Sam does not propost 
to approve any stocks and bonds. Th« 
buyer must still be the judge of sound 
securities. What the government seeks 
to do by requiring that truthful and 
complete descriptions of securities }« 
filed with the Federal Trade Commis 
sion is to enable the investor to juds« 
the sound from the worthless an 
fraudulent. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt appoints Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold Ickes ad- 
ministrator of public works, succeed- 
ing Col. Donald H. Sawyer, appointed 
temporarily to the position in June, 
but who will be retained in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

The President signs the cotton textile 
code, the first of the codes to be ap- 
proved under the new industrial re- 
covery act, which abolishes child 
labor in that industry and establishes 
a maximum 40-hour week with a $12 
and $13 minimum wage scale. He 
also names high council to hasten draft 
of all codes. 

Treasurer of the United States W. A. 
Julian receives from his predecessor, 
Walter C. Woods, the sum of $19,347,- 
366,089.51 2/3 in monies and securi- 
ties, some $5,000,000,000 more than 
when Woods took office. But over 
$16,700,000,000 of this vast sum was in 
foreign securities for war debts. 

President proclaims ratification of 
world narcotics regulation treaty ne- 
gotiated at Geneva two years ago and 
signed by 39 countries. 


SPORTS 


President Roosevelt urges the Navy 
to develop a heavyweight boxer. 

The Leech Cup match, a service 
tennis classic, is called off by Secre- 
tary of War Dern because all the Army 
is busy with reforestation work. 

Washington university wins nation- 
al intercollegiate rowing champion- 
ship in close race with Yale at Long 
Beach, Cal. 


PROHIBITION 


As the repeal battle is taken up in 
the South President Roosevelt asks 
southern voters to support the Demo- 
cratic platform and the administra- 
tion by backing repeal. The Drys 
called it “a departure from accepted 
principles of constitutional govern- 
ment.” 

Christian Endeavor societies through- 
out the country are joining with dry 
forces to combat the saloon’s return. 


AVIATION 


Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
start on their aerial survey of air lanes 
across the northern Atlantic. 

Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam, our 
“Lady Lindy,” establishes new wom- 
en’s transcontinental record by flying 
from Los Angeles to Newark Airport in 
17 hours seven and one-half minutes. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


President Roosevelt greets forestry 
army workers through their publica- 
tion “Happy Days.” 

Incidentally, the forestry camps are 
soon to have phones and electricity. 


GENERAL 


Fire in the Illinois Statehouse at 
Springfield destroys valuable docu- 


July 


ments and damages the structure $250,- 
000 worth. 

Cloudburst in Colorado deluges Bear 
Creek Canyon trapping seven persons 
and sweeping them away. 


LABOR 
In an address at Wellesley College 
Institute for Social Progress Secretary 
of Labor Perkins appeals for ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor amendment. 
Oklahoma becomes the 15th state to 
ratify that amendment. 


TAXES 


Federal tax collections for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 totaled $50,000,- 
000 more than at the end of the 1932 
fiscal year. 

The administration’s processing tax 
of 30 cents a bushel on wheat is now 
in effect. 


PEOPLE 


John D. Rockefeller, sr., celebrates 
94th birthday by throwing a family 
dinner party 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia training 
school teacher, is elected president of 
the National Education Association. 

Richard Dix, movie actor and his 
wife, Winifred Coe, 
separate and con- 
template divorce. 

John Cudahy, 
new U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Poland 
confers with Col. 
E. M. House and 
visits Washington 
to get some point- 
ers on his Warsaw 
duties. 

Robert Lee 
Vann, colored 
Pittsburgh news- 
paperman and at- 
torney, is appoint- 
ed a special assist- 
ant to Attorney General Cummings. 

Dr. Frederic C. Howe, recently ap- 
pointed “consumers’ counsel” for the 
Department of Agriculture, launches 
nation-wide war on food profiteers. 

Horace M. Albright resigns as di- 


Ambassador 
Cudahy 


3 
rector of the National Park Service 
and is succeeded by Arno B. Cram- 
merer, associate director. 


BANKING 


Washington’s closed banks that have 
merged to form the 
Hamilton National 
Bank are expected 
to open about 
August 1. 
Comptroller of 
the currency J. F. 
T. O’Connor _is- 
sues first call for 
the conditions of 
thousands of bank- 
ing institutions all 
over the country 
since the banking 
holiday. The last 
national bank call 
condition of banks as 


J. F. T. O’Connor 


showed the 
of Dec. 31. 


FARMING 

Uncle Sam’s Census Bureau advises 
farmers to get a horse because an 
acute shortage of old Dobbins is ex- 
pected soon. 

Some $100,000,000 farm relief money 
is being paid to cotton farmers in 16 
states who reduce their acreage. 
Growers have already signed contracts 
to plow up more than 5,500,000 acres. 

Chester C. Davis, director of crop 
production, warns farmers against 
“experts” who are offering to draw 
up acreage-reduction contracts for a 
percentage of the benefits to be paid. 
Authorized government agents do that 
without cost. 


R. F. C. 


Borrowers have repaid the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. about $600,- 
000,000 of the more than $2,600,000,000 
they have borrowed. 


DEATHS 


Aunt Martha Mayne, 98, the last 
full-blooded Poosepatuck Indian, in 
her cottage on the tribe’s reservation 
at Mastic, Long Island. 

Charles N. Haskell, 73, Oklahoma’s 
first governor, at Oklahoma City. 
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FOREIGN 


GERMANY 


Hitler’s Nazis now reign supreme 
with the voluntary dissolution of the 
Bavarian People’s Party followed by 
that of the Catholic Centrist party. 
This marks the end of the parliamen- 
tary party system as well as political 
catholicism in Germany. 

Thirty physicians, mostly Jewish, 
were arrested in Berlin on the usual 
charge of being “Marxists, Communists 
and anarchists.” 

All business offices of Prussian 
Catholic societies were closed by Ber- 
lin police. They were padlocked be- 
cause of alleged political activity. 

Max Schmeling, former heavyweight 
champion of the world, and the screen 
actress, Anny Ondra, were married in 
the City Hall at Charlottenburg. 

Four German youths were sentenced 
to be beheaded for killing a guard dur- 
ing an attempted pay roll holdup. 

The Mary Magdelene of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play is soon to wed 
the son of the Christus. Miss Clara 
Mayr, daughter of Guido Mayr, famed 
portrayer of the role of Judas, will 
become the wife of Dr. Anton Lang, jr. 


SIBERIA 


“Jimmie” Mattern, missing for three 
weeks on his attempted solo flight 
around the world turned up safely at 
Anadyr, Chukotka. He was forced 
down by motor trouble on the most 
dangerous leg of his flight between 
Khabarovsk and Nome, Alaska, and 
roamed in uninhabited country for 
15 days. 





ITALY 


A concordat between the Holy See 
and Germany has been initialed by 
Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Secretary 
of State, and Vice Chancellor von 
Papen in Vatican City. By this agree- 
ment all church and state conflicts in 
Germany are rendered impossible and 
the German clergy are bound to take 
no part in politics. 

Premier Mussolini was delighted 
with the news that his countryman, 
Primo Carnera, had won the world’s 
heavyweight championship crown, the 
first time an Italian has achieved the 
coveted honor. 


FRANCE 


When operations on the giant French 
liner, Normandie, were suspended, 
2,000 workers lost their jobs, and in 
protest took to the road from St. 
Nazaire to Nantes to demand work be 
resumed. 

Mrs. Dorothy Caruso Ingram and 
Dr. Charles A. Holder were married 
in a civil ceremony in Paris, with the 
respective daughters of the pair as 
witnesses. 


ARGENTINA 


His coffin taken from government 
officials as they prepared to carry 
it to a hearse, the body of former 
President Hipolito Irigoyen, beloved 
of the masses for whom he had work- 


was 


ed relentlessly for 60 
borne on the shoulders of members of 
a crowd estimated at over 100,000 to 
the grave, amid a continual shower of 
flowers from balconies along the way. 


years, 


It was the greatest demonstration 
Buenos Aires had seen. The champion 
of the worker was 82 at the time of 
his death from pneumonia. 


JAPAN 


Trouble between Russia and Japan 
is added to by the killing of three Jap- 
anese fishermen in Soviet waters. The 
chief line of action as the result has 
been the seizure of the other nations’ 
ships. Two Russian and one Japanese 
boat have been captured. 


ENGLAND 


Like a bunch of children the dele- 
gations of the World Economic Con- 
ference have been playing tag with 
the idea of adjournment—should they, 
or shouldn’t they? Things reached a 
head when a motion was made in the 
Steering Committee for a temporary 
or permanent recess by the members 
of the yellow metal camp. Following 
instructions from the President the 
American delegates made. a last-ditch 
fight to prevent what Roosevelt felt 
would be a world tragedy and the im- 
passioned speech of Secretary of State 
Hull: saved the conference for the 
time being. 

A renovated agenda was the price 
of the gold bloc’s agreement to stay in 
the confab with the result that only 
non-controversial monetary matters 
will again be taken up, such as the dis- 
cussion of silver, commercial indebted- 
ness and central banking. Commercial 
policies, including tariffs and quotas, 
will no longer remain on the list for 
discussion. This paring down of the 
agenda has once more started a 
definite trend toward adjournment 
(playing tag again) and the end of 
July will probably see the delegates 
packing their bags for home. The 
Europeans feel that at the end of a 
two months recess America may be 
ready to talk turkey on stabilization. 

With the agreement of the Danubian 
nations to wheat acreage restrictions, 
joining their lot with that of the Big 
Four wheat producing countries, a 
united front for approach to the Euro- 


pean wheat importers is thus ac- 
complished. 
A bitter attack was launched on 


President Roosevelt by Viscount Snow- 
den in the London Sunday Chronicle 
in which he said, “Roosevelt has made 
himself the laughing stock of the 
world” and referring to the Presi- 
dent’s first message to the conference 
dubbed it “a classic example of hec- 
toring conceit and ambiguity.” He 
declared further it was not up to the 
United States “whose reckless eco- 
nomic and financial policy plunged it 
into the greatest depression ever 
known ... to teach other nations the 
road to recovery.” 

Mrs. Helen Wills Moody retained her 
Wimbledon tennis crown in a hard- 
fought battle with her British oppo- 
nent, Miss Dorothy Round. Score, 


6—4, 6—8, 6—3. The United States de- 








America’s stellar tennis player, Mrs. Helen 


Wills Moody, gains the championship 
crown at Wimbledon for the sixth time. 


fending champion, Ellsworth Vines, 
was defeated in the Wimbledon men’s 
final by Jack Crawford, Australian 
star, after two grueling hours of play, 
to the tune of 4—6, 11—9, 6—2, 2—4, 
6—4. Other Wimbledon champions 
for 1933 are: Men’s Doubles, Jean 
Borotra and Jacques Brugnon, France; 
Women’s Doubles, Miss _ Elizabeth 
Ryan, U. S., and Mme. Rene Mathieu, 
France; Mixed Doubles, Baron voi 
Cramm and Frl. Krahwinkel, Germany, 

Densmore Shute, American pro 
downed his countryman, Craig Wood 
to win the British Open golf champion- 
ship in the play-off at St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 


CHINA 


Lieutenant Christy Mathewson, jr.. 
son of the noted baseball player, who 
was gravely injured in an airplan 
accident in which his bride was kill- 
ed in January last, has had his lef! 
leg amputated above the knee. He. 
with his mother, will proceed short!) 
for Walter Reed Hospital in Washine- 
ton, D. C. 

Five German pirates seized the Chi- 
nese steamer, Shengan, slew the skip- 
per, the mate, the mate’s wife, the 
wireless operator and seven Chinese, 
manacled 58 other Chinese in the hol. 
and with a skeleton crew set out for 
America to sell the ship, but it wen! 
aground at Port Arthur. The pirates 
were caught. 


PERU 


A League of Nations Commission his 
taken over the Leticia territory in dis- 
pute between Peru and Colombia since 
September last and will settle the 10- 
month quarrel. 


CHILE 


Argentina and Chile have conclude 
a trade pact that will end commerci:'! 
warfare between the two countries. 


BULGARIA 


Martial law has been declared i) 
Sofia and a house-to-house search i! 
stituted for the agitators who attemp! 
ed to overthrow the government ©! 
King Boris III. 
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PERSONALITIES 


The rise to fame of Adolph A. Berle, 
jr.. now an assistant to the directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, reads like a Horatio Alger 
story. Mr. Berle was born in Boston 
and graduated from Harvard at the 
age of 18. He began the practice of 
law, enlisted as a private in the war 
and was later commissioned a second 
lieutenant. After the war he resumed 
his law practice in New York. 

One evening he and a friend were 
overheard in a discussion which so 
impressed Prof. Moley, that he was 
invited to meet Gov. Roosevelt. This 
led to his becoming a member of the 
famous “brain trust” that gathered 
data for the campaign. He has since 
helped draft the railroad re-organiza- 
tion bill and now in his present posi- 
tion he passes on railroad loans and 
general policies. He is very active and 
interested in outdoor sports. He di- 
vides his time between Washington 
and New York. 

Rounding out 50 years of work as a 
temperance crusader, Mrs. Ida B. Wise 
Smith has been elected president of 
the W. C, T. U. Mrs. Smith who re- 
cently passed her 62nd birthday has 
spent a lifetime in the service of the 
temperance cause. She began at the 
age of 12 as a Sunday school teacher 
in lowa, having moved there as a child 
from Philadelphia where she was 
born. 

Winthrop Rockefeller, fourth son of 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., has left the 
ranks of the idle, entering the per- 
sonnel department of the Bayonne, 
N. J., plant of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. Although he is 
an heir to one of the country’s largest 
fortunes, he lives at the Industrial 
Y. M. C. A. at Bayonne. He rises at 
six o’clock in the morning and rides 
a bus to work. 

Col. Frank P. Lahm of the U. S. Air 
Service is well fitted for his new duties 
of military attache in Paris as he has 
served as assistant military attache for 
a year. Besides, he obtained much of 











his education in France outside of his 
training at West Point. 


He attended 





Don’t laugh at this sketch of the humble 
log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was 
born. Uncle Eli made it of the repro- 
duction of the Lincoln cabin at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair and you'll have to hand 
it to Eli; he’s an artist, in his way. 





the famous French Cavalry School, 
and later studied military aeronautics 
under the French. During the World 
war he taught flying with the British 
and French until America entered the 
war. Then he organized the balloon 
section of the A. E. F. and became the 
chief of staff of the advanced section 
of the Air Service. He was awarded 
a Distinguished Service Medal for his 
war activities. 

It appeared for a time that fate had 
played a trick on Walter H. Newton, 
former secretary to the president. Mr. 
Newton who hails from Minnesota, 
first came to Washington in 1918 as a 
Congressman from his state. He was 
re-elected each term until he resigned 
in 1929 to become one of President 
Hoover’s secretaries. After Mr. Hoov- 
er’s defeat he appointed Newton to a 
judgeship but the Senate deliberately 
overlooked all the retiring president’s 
appointments leaving Newton strand- 
ed. It turned out that Mr. Hoover had 
requested his successor to look out for 
his friend, so we now find Mr. Newton 
a member of the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Life is just one contest after another 
for pretty Ruth Magden of Hollywood 
and as a winner of contests she cer- 
tainly takes the cake. In addition to 
being queen of one orange and four 
flower shows, she is the winner of one 
contest for hofsewomen; one for long 
hair; one for beautiful face; two for 
beautiful back; three bathing beauty 
contests; three modeling contests; four 
beautiful legs contests and eight con- 
tests for whistling. Twenty-three in 
all. (Count ’em.) 








BROADCASTING 





The radio technicians who handled 
the broadcast of the commencement 
exercises at West Point had to set up 
their instruments in a potato patch. 
One man was given the job of keeping 
the delicate instruments freed of the 
potato bugs. The next day one of the 
crew went up in the Empire State 
Building in New York for a job there, 
set up his instruments—and out walk- 
ed a beautiful West Point caterpillar. 

Jane Froman, soprano, and How- 
ard Marsh, tenor, took pen in hand 
and now are singing twice-weekly, 
Wednesday and Fridays over a big 
Columbia network. Miss Froman is a 
well-known radio artist, and Marsh 
played the Prince in the operetta “The 
Student Prince” in New York and 
elsewhere. 

Col. Louis Howe, secretary to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is said to receive 
$1,000 for each of 13 weekly broad- 
casts, while friends of Vice President 
John N. Garner are congratulating him 
on rejecting a like sum for 52 broad- 
casts. 

Chorines in New York are going to 
receive extra pay for radio, television 
and picture work, Chorus Equity says. 
The pay will range from one-eighth 
to four-eighths of the weekly salary 
for each broadcast. 

According to Herb Polesie of the 
“Musical Grocery Store,” a Washing- 
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ton program, President Roosevelt's 
favorite song is “Home on the Range.” 

Frank Luther of the Happy Won- 
der Bakers—the second tenor—grew 
up aS a cowboy on a cattle-ranch in 
Kansas, was once a minister, but gave 
that up to sing in a show with Will 
Rogers, joined the Revelers, and then 
organized the Happy Bakers trio. 

There’s a committee working now 
to bring the voices of noted European 
statesmen into every home. The Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute has sponsored 
many of these “big gun” talks, and 
now they want to get lots more on the 
trans-oceanic air. They have states- 
men, educators, and business men of 
16 nations picking out the ones who'll 
stand before the mike. 

Potash and Perlmutter whose ad- 
ventures you’ve seen in plays and 
movies, and read about in magazine 
stories, have begun their comic antics 
over the waves that come from WJZ. 
Joseph Greenwald plays the part of 
Abe Potash, a role similar to the one 
he played for six years in New York 
on the stage, that of Solomon Levi in 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” and his teammate 
in the radio comedy is Lou Welch 
who now comes before the mike in 
the same role he had performed for 
so many years behind the footlights. 

en 


WHITE BUFFALO BORN 


When the Department of Agricul- 
ture looked over the crop of 75 calves 
born to the herd of more than 400 
buffalo that roam the National Bison 
Range in Montana this spring they 
found to their surprise a white or 
albino youngster. 

An albino was a rare animal among 
buffalo even back in the days when 
millions of the animals roamed the 
plains. They were considered “big 
medicine” by the Indians who would 
pay a good price for a white hide, in 
horses or other barter. These skins 
were much sought after by the white 
traders. White men have seen but a 
few of these rare animals. 

OO 


FINDS AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 
FOR ARTHRITIS 


A Pasadena man who had been bedrid- 
den with Arthritis (stiff joints) for three 
years reports that he secured a prescrip- 
tion which restored him to an active life. 
He then supplied the formula to a number 
of others who were afflicted with Arthritis, 
Neuritis, Lumbago, Gout, Sciatica and va- 
rious forms of Rheumatism, and they, 
too, reported their first relief. Now he 
wants all who suffer from excessive uric 
acid to know about this wonderful pre- 
scription, and says he will gladly send a 
trial supply of the treatment, with full 
particulars, to anyone who writes him. 
Just send name and address to Renton, 
Desk 985, Pasadena, Calif. Write him 
today.—Advertisement. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BE 
FORE IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster, other publishers oragencies. The slightest delay 
in changing and correcting addresses is sure to resultin loss 
of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare our 
mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. The 
Post Office Department will no longer permit the delivery of 
mailincorrectly addressed and second class mail will not be 
forwarded. NOTIFY US at onceof any errorin your present 
address label and THRFE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ifyou 


wish to change your address 
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EDITORIAL 


Looks now as if prices were going 
to be running in “high” all the time, 
up hill and down, from now on. 

g 

Now that the dollar is worth only 
two-thirds of a dollar, perhaps some 
of those old schemers who have al- 
ways been ready to sell their soul for 
a dollar will pause a moment and re- 
flect that a human soul ought to be 
worth more than 67 cents. 


¢ 


MISPLACED TRUST 

een of the bar are now pub- 

lishing advertisements which 
urge people to “consult a practicing 
lawyer” about all matters relating to 
estates and warning them to “have all 
wills and testaments immediately re- 
written” which name a closed bank as 
executor or trustee. Since several 
thousand banks and trust companies 
are still closed, and in many cases 
such institutions are named in wills, 
this warning of the lawyers is timely. 

This very warning, however, serves 
to make people wonder if anybody is 
to be trusted any more. If “trust” 
companies are so often run in such a 
way that they mismanage and dissipate 
the estates of those who have trusted 
them, what guarantee is there that 
others of the same class will not do 
the same? 

It is a burning shame that the faith 
of the people has been abused in this 
way. The very word “trust” implies 
a sacredness of purpose and it is a 
crime when those who have taken this 
name and used it to juggle with in the 
speculation market calmly notify those 
who have placed faith in them that 
their money is gone. 

A wholly new confidence must now 
be built up, and it is going to take a 
long time to do it. 


g 


Some of the rubber concerns are 
introducing regular balloon tires for 
wheelbarrows. This will be O. K. if 
they don’t charge about four times as 
much for the tire as the whole wheel- 
barrow ought to cost. Don’t forget us 
consumers, Mr. Schemer! 


q 


THAT LEAGUE OF NOTIONS 
Khe United States will ratify the 

League of Nations covenant in a 
surprisingly short time, asserted Clark 
M. Eichelberger, director of the Mid- 
west oflice of the League of Nations 
Association, in an address at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

All we can say to this prophet is 
“Oh, yeah!” 

Any person with a trace of common 
sense would think that after al] the 
failures the League of Nations has 
made and all the rebuffs it has had to 
stand, nobody could be found who 
would advocate our entrance into the 
League, or have the hardihood to 





prophesy that way. 
Of course we must make some al- 





lowance for the type of people who 
are hypnotized by the sound of their 
own voice and who can talk glibly and 
convincingly on any subject in which 


they have an interest. Any sharp 
lawyer will do that. But that doesn’t 
mean that sane people have to be 
hypnotized or in any way swayed by 
them, or place any faith in them. 

The United States is doing exactly 
right in cutting loose from those Old 
World “entanglements.” Washington 
solemnly warned against them. Jef- 
ferson solemnly warned against them. 
Wilson, with the best of intentions, 
got this country tangled up in them. 
Roosevelt is now laboring to get us 
untangled—but he is sadly handicap- 
ped by those who are doing their best 
to undermine his good work. 

Let the untangling go on. Don’t let 
the glib talkers get in any more of 
their fatal work. Let’s be American; 
let’s buy American; let’s think of our 
home market and the well-being of 
our own 125,000,000 people first, last 
and all the time. After we have done 
a good job at home it will be time to 
go skylarking all over the earth and 
mixing in every line-fence quarrel. 

The Pathfinder is bold enough to tell 
the League upholders that they are 
wrong and always have been wrong. 
If the United States reverses its action 
and goes into the League, we will own 
up the corn and admit fhat the talkers 
have won. Paste this on your mirror. 


q 
EVEREST STILL NOT CLIMBED 


AN is the conqueror of most 

things in this old world, but he 
cannot claim to be master of Mt. 
Everest, the highest peak of the 
Himalayas and, in fact, the highest 
pinnacle in the world. He has finally 
succeeded in flying over this mountain 
that rears its point 29,000 feet toward 
the heavens. That was done on two 
separate occasions this year by an 
English expedition. But with the aid 
of old mother nature Everest continues 
to resist the attempts of man to scale 
her lofty spire. 

Previous to this year several at- 
tempts were made on Everest’s snow- 
clad summit. Expeditions attempted 
the hazardous undertaking as early 
as 1921, 1922, and again in 1924. The 
highest any of them got was 27,000 
feet. Now another expedition has just 
returned from a vain effort to reach 
the highest spot on the earth. This 
expedition, sent out from Great Britain 
and led by Hugh Ruttledge, however, 
did succeed in going higher up the 
peak than any previous expedition. 
Four members of Ruttledge’s expedi- 
tion reached a height of more than 
28,000 feet. With only 1,000 feet more 
to go, they had to give up in the face 
of impregnable stone and ice, wind 
and snow, and the rarified air at that 
great altitude. Even then two of the 
four succumbed. 

Fresh from such a defeat Ruttledge 
is of the opinion that it will be im- 
possible for man to scale Mt. Everest 
as long as there is deep snow on the 
outward face of the north slopes and 
and the dangerous slopes of North 
Col. In that case about the only way 
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man will ever strut his stuff and «, 
his shouting from the highest mou: 
tain in the world is to land there j 
an autogiro or by parachute, a: 
either method would be perhaps mo: 
dangerous than trying to climb it. 

No doubt the reader is asking: “Wh: 
is the use of anyone scaling Mi 
Everest?” And that is the though’ 
that prompted this comment. What j 
the use of scaling Mt. Everest? Con 
sidering the thing sanely, about th: 
only reason that presents itself is 
“adventure,” and supporting this—th, 
great desire of man to do something 
no other man has done before. Bu! 
why take the great risk involved jus! 
for that? There are other adventur: 
and feats that are more practica) 
more possible and perhaps mor: 
profitable. There is no great scientifi: 
discovery to be made upon reachin: 
the top. It may be a few degrees 
colder and the air a little more rarified 
at 29,000 feet than at 27,000 or 28,00: 
feet. The wind velocity may be greate: 
at the very tip than at lower altitudes 
but what of that? 

The top of this natural formation 
has stood the ravages of storms fron 
time immemorial. Because of thos: 
very storms it remains today about the 
only spot on the Maker’s earth that 
has not been soiled by the foot of man. 
If it would do anyone any good to 
reach the top of this biggest hill we 
would wish them luck. But until it 
is proven that something worth while 
is to be accomplished by the hazard- 
ous undertaking: May Everest’s sum- 
mit remain untrod! 

q 

When a group of laborers in Russia 
asked for more pay they were prompt- 
ly hanged. That’s giving labor a raise. 

q 


The New York Central railroad is 
making what it considers a wonder- 
ful concession, by issuing a new rule 
which allows people to check empty 
trunks as baggage. They might better 
have done this 50 years ago, when 
the public was “damned.” Then they 
would not have had to admit to the 
world now that they had rules which 
were so absurd that they lost mos! 
of their patrons. 

gq 


AN ADVANCE IN POULTRY 

HE great majority of people pr 

fer the leg of a chicken. (This 
explains why the editor never gets 
any part but the neck.) 

Now a chicken with four legs has 
been hatched at Huntington, Ind. Her: 
is a genuine effort to meet the needs 
of the chicken eating public—which 
includes nearly everybody. 

If this breed of four-legged chicken: 
can be adopted generally it will s 
far toward solving the problem 0! 
making one chicken “go around” 
when company comes. 

Ministers of the gospel are usuall) 
very fond of chicken “drumsticks” and 
it will be possible to invite the min 
ister to Sunday dinner and have hin 
catered to in a suitable way if th 
chicken can be converted into « 
quadruped. 
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MARKETING 


Most signs are still pointing “Go”— 
though some cautious people are be- 
ginning to inquire where we are going. 
Many manufacturers, in order to cash 
in on the rapidly rising prices and 
thus make themselves. millionaires 
over night, are running full blast, 
even though they may have no actual 
orders. They see that almost any- 
thing can be sold and that the pickings 
will be big. 

The result of this policy is that the 
President has had to warn the busi- 
ness world not to be too selfish but 
to have a heart for the consumer. The 
figures show that production is al- 
ready far ahead of consumption; in 
other words goods are piling up in- 
stead of being marketed in increased 
volume. 

If this continued too long, the coun- 
try might suffer another crash—and 
Gen. Johnson says he “shudders to 
think” what might happen in that case. 
He says: “Here is a plan so that in- 
dustries can prevent runaway price 
structures.” He speaks of it as “an 
experiment” and declares that the 
business leaders, big and small, must 
fall in line and co-operate if the plan 
is to be a success. Many volunteers 
seem glad to join the line if they can 
secure bigger profits, but are not so 
anxious if there are liable to be any 
losses. 

Prices the farmers receive are now 
gaining on those they have to pay for 
manufactured products—but the gap 
is still wide. Postal receipts are now 
gaining, and that is one of the very 
best signs that business is again start- 
ing up from the bottom. June receipts 
at key offices were 13 per cent over 
those of the same month a year ago. 

There is only a mild demand for 
wool. Most of the new clip has now 
been bought up at good increases by 
the dealers—though some growers are 
holding back for still better prices. 
The wool mill industry is holding back 
its prices on manufactured goods be- 
cause it is impossible to know yet what 
additional costs will be imposed under 
the new industrial code, which calls 
for reduced output and higher wages. 

At the same time, we find the great 
money makers still making plenty of 
money. The American Can Co. has 
just declared its “regular quarterly 
dividend.” 

While it is problematical whether 
advertising as it has been known in 
the past will be given any large part 
in the “new deal” industrial program, 
it is a fact that people with ideas are 
working harder than ever to find new 
methods and devices which will help 
to bring new business. Unless there 
is a great volume of business, the new 
program is not going to function as 
expected. 

One of the new devices is the “mo- 
lorgram,” as its makers—the F. E. J. 
Wilde Corporation, of New York, call 
it. This is simply a motor truck in 
which the body is made to serve as a 
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A Traveling Billboard Now 


billboard. It is an electric arrange- 
ment and the letters can be changed 
automatically in the desired order as 
the truck moves along. 

The machine has a capacity of 500 
letters and this allows almost any ad- 
vertising story to be told. Though 
electric signs with moving letters are 
by no means a novelty, this is a novel 
application of the idea. 

“Help Wanted” ads in the city 
papers show a decided increase. This 
is another good index, as it shows that 
the job is now beginning to look for 
the man. Soft coal output is running 
materially higher than for same month 
last year and is about equal to what 
it was two years ago. Exports of grain 
are “increasing,” but they are still so 
small that they offer no help in solv- 
ing the grain marketing problem. 

Average wages in plants throughout 
the country were 45 cents an hour for 
last month, and the average working 
week was 37 hours. Pay rolls are 
steadily increasing, both as result of 
increased working hours and higher 
rates of wages. Railroads are now 
employing men for extra work, for a 
day or two a week—and this helps to 
distribute some new money. 

Woolworth sales show increase of 
two per cent over same month last 
year. This is one more good sign, as 
such sales had been on the down 
grade. W. T. Grant Co. chain reports 
increase of 11 per cent. Penney stores 
report increase of 21 per cent. Sales 
of autos, it is claimed, are on the 
ascending scale—but here we must 
again beware of the high-pressure 
sales boosters, who are fine artists at 
juggling figures. Don’t buy any new 
autos on the strength of such “office- 
made” figures, but wait until Path- 
finder itself looks into them and says 
“Go.” 

The New York stock exchange is 
looking around for “tickers” which 
will record sales more rapidly. The 
present tickers are too slow for this 
new shoal of suckers. Often the 
ticker is many minutes behind the 
actual sales, and this gives the sharks 
just the time they need to get away 
with the good things and leave the 
innocent “investor” with a beautiful 
bag to hold. With the dollar sunk to 
a “new low,” all speculation is boom- 
ing. The stock exchange list included 
1,285,081,423 shares July 1. The “mar- 
ket value” of all these shares is figured 
as over 36 billion dollars—which was 
a “gain” of four billions in the last 
month. Is it any wonder that the 
schemers are dressing well and living 
on the fat of the land again? 






“REGULAR” FOLKS 


BY  Dartew b-*« 





PEP and vitality come from within! 
A sluggish system has made a wall- 
flower out of many a girl. 


Ex-Lax, the chocolated laxative, plays 
an important part in the lives of mil- 
lions. It is effective for adults and 
children alike. For 27 years it has been 
America’s favorite, for it is the ideal 
laxative—pleasant, gentle, effective. 


Try Ex-Lax yourself! 10c and 25c— 
at all drug stores. 


with 


“regular” 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Keep 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Well, folks, can you stand another 
fish story? This week’s contribution 
is by Albert Kalmback of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. One often reads or hears 
fish stories, he writes, and it is per- 
fectly all right to tell them, for haven’t 
we a fine example in the Bible itself— 
Jonah and the whale? And, he adds, 
having spent a lifetime in the fish 
business, I naturally stand guilty of 
having told many fish stories. But I 
quit some years ago for the reason 
that as you tell a story, no matter how 
true it is—simply because it is a “fish 
story” listeners will say “Tell an- 
other.” So here it is: 

One day I received a letter from an 
old friend of mine who was a great 
fisherman, saying that he was on his 
way and would soon join me for one 
of our occasional fishing excursions. 
That was in the days of black bass 
fishing and we were pretty adept at 
that sport. 

In due time he showed up in his old 
buckboard outfit, and we proceeded at 
once on up to Mink river, at the north- 
ern end of the peninsula, one of the 
best fishing grounds known. 

It was too late in the day to reach 
our destination, so when we reached 
Kangaroo lake late in the afternoon, I 
proposed that we take a turn at fishing 
in the lake. We drove down to the 
water and found a skiff on the beach. 

We made camp and then rowed out 
to see what luck we might have. It 
wasn’t long before I got a strike and 
pulled in. It proved to be a big carp 
and while this was not exactly the 
kind of a fish we wanted, we were out 
for the sport and hauled him in. 

We took him up to camp and began 
to flay off the scales, when I heard a 
ticking noise coming from somewhere. 
I flopped him over and found a large 
swelling on one side, close to his gills. 
I slashed my knife through the growth 
and, to my extreme wonder and 
amazement, out rolled a gold watch. 
Excitedly I picked it up and found to 
my still greater surprise that the 
watch was running. I thought it very 
strange. I looked at the face of the 
watch to note the time and found that 
it compared exactly with the time 
shown on my own watch. It seemed 
to have kept perfect time. 

Holding it there in my hand, in my 
wonder I opened up the case and in 
the back of it there was an inscription, 
giving the name of a man, street and 
number, of some town down in 
Oklahoma. 

We got in touch with this man and 
asked him if he had ever lost a watch 
up here in a lake. We received an 
answer in due time, that he had lost 
a watch up here some years ago, but, 
in commenting on our statement to 
the effect that the watch was running 
and showed perfect time when found, 
he refused to believe such a statement 
and stated further that if we meant to 
tell him such a story, he had not 
quite made up his mind whether we 
were drunk or crazy, for only a man 
in such a frame of. mind would try to 





get away with such a wild statement. 
Not wishing to be so classed by a 
man whose gold watch we had re- 
covered in such a strange way and 
whom we were now in a position to 
befriend by returning the timepiece 
to him, before we replied to his ac- 
cusing letter we went to the trouble of 
digging up the head of the fish and by 
carefully replacing the watch in the 
position we originally found it, we 
came to the conclusion that as the fish 
was swimming through its natural 
element and breathing through its 
gills, as these gills opened and closed, 
the movement had _ automatically 
wound up the watch and this account- 
ed for its perfect time. 

Now we had positive proof of the 
matter, and we therefore wrote him, 
stating most emphatically that we 
were neither drunk nor crazy, but that 
it was an actual fact that the watch 
was running when we found it, giving 
our good and sufficient reasons, and 
that it showed accurate time. The 
watch was a “stem-winder,” we said, 
and how could he refute it? 
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Centennial Span of 
Women’s Education 


Higher education for women was a 
thing unknown in the United States 
until the founding of Oberlin College, 
just 100 years ago. Advanced Jearn- 
ing for men had been offered for over 
a century, and some few women man- 
aged to prepare for college through 
tutors and seminaries only to be re- 


fused admission on the grounds of 
their sex. The education of women, 


then, flourished only in the “finishing 
schools” and female seminaries. 

It was Oberlin College, then Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute, that took the first 
step toward the enlightening of men 
and women alike, and thus it became 
the oldest coeducational institution in 
the United States, although in the first 
four years of its existence it had wom- 
en only in the preparatory department. 
Four women had gained sufficient 
knowledge to enter upon college work 
by 1837, and in 1842 received their 
B. A. degrees. When the year 1866 
came around 84 women had received 
degrees. 

The plan of having men and women 
together in one college was considered 
decidedly radical at the time, and cer- 
tainly detrimental to the best moral 
standards of the students of both sexes, 
to say nothing of their intellectual ad- 
vance. The catalog of 1835 announced 
a Mrs. Marianne Dascomb in charge 
of the female department and said: 
“Young ladies of good minds, un- 
blemished morals, and respectable at- 
tainments are received into this de- 
partment and placed under the super- 
intendence of a judicious lady whose 
duty it is to correct their habits and 
mold the female character. They 
attend recitations with young gentle- 
men in all departments. Their rooms 
are entirely separate from those of the 
other sex.” 

In addition to class work all stu- 
dents were required to do work about 
the college for three hours each day, 








The Pathfinde: 


the women tending to the kitche; 
washing, ironing, and sewing; th: 
men the heavier work. Board for th 
men was $1 a week and for won 
75 cents. They got the latter reduc 
tion because they received only thr« 
cents per hour for their work, whil 
the men received five cents for their 

Following Oberlin’s establishmen| 
other similar institutions were found 
ed, namely, Antioch College, Yello. 
Springs, Ohio, in 1852, the Universit) 
of lowa (chartered 1847) became co 
educational in 1856, and the Unive 
sity of Wisconsin in 1860. 

Oberlin was not only the first 
educational college, but it also ant: 
dates any exclusively women’s insti 
tution. The Georgia Female colle: 
(now Wesleyan college) began opera 
tions in 1839 with a student body of 9) 
women, and the following year th: 
first class was graduated. The cata 
logue of this seat of learning states 
“Wesleyan is the pioneer college fo: 
women. It has the distinction of being 
the first chartered college for wome: 
in the world to confer a degree upo: 
a. woman.” Elmira Female colleg: 
(now Elmira college) opened its doors 
in 1855. 

Thus the higher education of women 
was fairly well launched by the tink 
the Civil war came along. Since then 
they have been going to college in 
increasing numbers with around 50,000 
in 1890 as compared with approxi 
mately 475,000 in 1930. In fact the 
figures were almost double in 1930 
what they had been in 1920. That 
year there were 472,676 women stu- 
dents as compared with 613,100 men 
in our colleges. Nearly one-half of 
all students in college now are women. 

io 


AN ABSTEMIOUS SENATOR 


Not long ago a Washington lady, 
wishing to make a hit with a new 
senator who is a bachelor and very 
handsome, invited him to be the gues! 
of honor at a dinner she was giving. 
She is a believer in the saying thai 
“you should feed the brute.” She 
noticed that the senator was eating 
very little. He merely toyed with the 
dishes, and made very little impres- 
sion on them. She kept pestering him 
with suggestions that he must eal 
more, and she hinted broadly that his 
birdlike appetite was not much of «4 
compliment to her cooking. 

At length he became annoyed and h« 
blurted out: “Sometimes I eat mor: 
than at other times, but this is one o! 
the times that I eat less than at othe: 
times.” 

os 
ITEMS FROM EXCHANGES 


Horace Powers, who recently brok« 
a leg kicking his car, was able to ge! 
back to work this week, though he has 
to use crutches.—Ozona Mail. 

Mabel Cashman happened to _ the 
misfortune of’ getting pretty badl) 
bunged up Sunday while taking a little 
outing up near Big Forks.—Perkins 
County Enterprise. 

Our school is progressing ver) 
nicely. It would do you good to visit 
it and see the algebra class eliminate 
unknown quantities.—De Witt Beacon 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


The Democratic administration gen- 
erally seems to get a big kick out of 
loosing humorous barbs at the new 
<17,000,000 Department of Commerce 
Building built during the Hoover ad- 
yinistration. For instance, a man high 
in the party said in a speech one night 
that he had taken a drive that after- 
noon and had gone 
all the way around 
the Commerce 
building. This 
building is so large 
and magnificent 
that many people, 
even employees 
who work there 
daily and big gov- 
ernment officials, 
get lost in its maze 
of corridors. Only 
recently Secretary 
of the Interior 
ickes and Attorney General Cummings 
did just that. While they were inquir- 
ing and hunting the way out the witty 
Secretary of the Interior suggested 
to the Attorney General that they 
“Wire Mr. Hoover and tell him a 
couple of cabinet officers were lost 
in his building.” 

Women just won’t tell their age. In 
the new Congressional Directory only 
two of the women holding responsible 
government and political positions list 
the date of their birth. They are Rep 
Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, and Rep. Kathryn O’Laughlin 
McCarthy, of Kansas. Those not list- 
ing the year of their birth are Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, Sena- 
lor Hattie Caraway, of Arkansas, and 
tepresentatives Florence P. Kahn, of 
California, Mary Norton, of New 
Jersey, and Virginia Jenckes, of In- 
diana, 

Charles Burnham, Washington brok- 
er, collects clocks—not for their time- 
keeping ability, but for the paintings 
on them. They don’t even have to 
run. Practically all of the old-time 
clocks had pictures painted on the 
glass door of the case that shielded 
lhe pendulum. These were painted in 
reverse by artists who had to use 
nirrors to see what they were doing, 
a lost art now, as a Pathfinder editor 
found when he had to restore one of 
these old clock pictures which had 
been broken. 

Uncle Sam has a lot of records, 
many of priceless value dating from 
the beginning of the republic, which 
for years have been housed in gov- 
ernmental storerooms where they are 
exposed to fire and other hazards. 
Most of these records, while not in 
current use, are necessary for the ad- 
ministration of government affairs. 


Secretary Ickes 


The new Archives Building now rapid- 


ly taking form below Pennsylvania 
avenue is to afford a safe place for 
keeping and preserving these valuable 
documents. Besides being safe from 
fire and other forms of destruction, 
they will be so arranged that they will 
in large measure be accessible to his- 


torical researchers and students. This 
new storeroom for valuable papers is 
costing $8,750,000 and will contain 
10,000,000 cubic feet of space. 

With the Roosevelts back in the 
White House after various kinds of 
vacations a lot of national and inter- 
national discussion is again being fed 
by the happenings at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. 

While the President and most of his 
cabinet were away from the capital a 
lot of folks tried to suppose that Sec- 
retary of War George Dern was act- 
ing president of the United States be- 
cause he was the highest ranking cabi- 
net officer in the city. Either that, or 
Bernard M. Baruch had been appoint- 
ed our “unofficial president,” they said. 

As a matter of fact, neither of them 
was “acting as president.” No one 
can be “acting president of the United 
States” as long as the President is 
alive and well. Nor does any cabinet 
official or head of any government de- 
partment acquire any additional au- 
thority because the President happens 
to be away from the capital. 

According to the order of presiden- 
tial succession of cabinet members, 
Secretary Dern was the ranking de- 
partment head in the city as Vice 
President Garner, Secretary of State 
Hull and Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin were also away. 

But Mr. Dern kept right on being 
Secretary of War and, so far as is 
known, he didn’t even call at the 
White House because things were pret- 
ty dead around the old mansion dur- 
ing the hottest part of the summer. 

As to Mr. Baruch, he was not “acting 
president” nor even trying to. His 
job, without official title, was simply 
“adviser to the President and the gov- 
ernment”—a sort of contact man be- 
tween the President, the government 
in Washington and the doings at the 
Economic Conference. 

Washington’s pound master is hav- 
ing a busy time these days. The de- 
pression has given him more work to 
do. Folks out of work or with great- 
ly reduced incomes just can’t buy 
license tags for hounds, poodles, Pek- 
ineses or whathaveyou. So it’s “over 
the hill” to the dog pound for many a 
heretofore “fortunate guy” in dogdom. 

i EB th tee te ne oo RS 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, 
Chapels had been churches and poor 
men’s cottages princes’ palaces. 
—Merchant of Venice, Act 1, Scene 2. 
a 

UGLY GIRL WANTS HUSBAND 

All girls are pretty when they are 
mentioned in the newspapers. That 
is, all except Wanda Limperg of Dan- 
zig, who recently wrote a letter to the 
Washington Herald, explaining that 
she was a poor fishergirl, ugly, and 
with long hair, but that she wanted an 
American soulmate — “A steersman 
who would pilot her ship of life.” The 
news is not that she wants a husband 
but that she admits she’s ugly. 

—_———____.. 2 

Cigarettes, cigars and other forms of 
tobacco are now taxed in 14 states, in 
addition to the federal taxes. 








Greatest value we have ever offered 
Wonderful help to housewives in beat 

ing eggs, whipping cream, salad dressing . 
desserts. cakes and me ringue. Guaran 

teed 125-V, A. C. motor, sanitary glass 
bowl, handle for portable use of mixer t« 

fit any jar, silk cord. Before inflation raises 

prices, we offer this mixer, to get our bulletin 

of marvelous household values before more 

women. Send no money e ship c.o.d. and 

you pay postman 99c plus few cents postage 


Genuine HAMMOND Clock, Ravens 
wood model, previously sold at $9.7 

Beautiful gothic style, 7's inches high, 
5-inch base bakelite case has at 
tractive dial with sweep second indi 
cator and convex lens. Equipped with 
six-foot cord and plug. Guaranteed 


Very special at $2.98. 


A portable electric fan with four 
8-inch blades ... complete with en 
ameled guards guaranteed 

stands 11 inches high adjustable 

to any angle ... beautiful Onyx glass 
base six-foot cord and plug. In 
duction type guarantees against radio 
interference, A timely bargain at $1.90. 


ELECTRIC « 
IRON * 4 


\. »» Handsome chromium finished elec 
=<, tric iron...regular six-pound weight 
~~ gracetul round hood...casy holding 
handle...tip-up rest. Complete with 
six-foot cord and plug. A won 
derful value at $2.95. 

The above four specials are just 
some of our many tremendous bargains. Take advantage before 
prices go up. Send no money, but pay the postman these prices 
plus a few cents postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or monry 
cheerfully refunded. Write for latest bulletin of bargains 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
307 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tll. 


If You Need Extra Money 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
It you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community. 
— — — —No Obligation Inquiry Blank— — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me full particulars about your money 
making plan 


Name 
Address 
City 


SEE HERE 


If you want the most for your money, take this 
Club—It will more than please you. ONLY 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 711 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 30 
Good Stories 

Gentlewoman Magazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.5 
Each magazine for one full year. Address 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. 


Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept: 17B, Malden, Masa. 


OSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster appointments 
coming soon. $1100-$2300 year. Men—women 21-6, 
Full particulars free. If qualified. Write today 
__Franktin Institute, anklin Institute, Dept, | "1 197, Rochester, N. ' N.Y. 


: if 
it today. State a 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohie Ave., SIDNEY, 
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SCIENTIFIC 


NEW TOMBS DISCOVERED 


Workers under the direction of the 
Egyptian Government Department of 
Antiquities recently uncovered four 
royal Byzantine Nubian tombs while 
excavating in upper Egypt not far 
from Abou Simbel. These tombs were 
smaller than any others found in this 
region but were much older and were 
clearly connected with those found on 
the opposite side of the Nile last year. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
newly found tombs is one composed 
of four connecting rooms. An unusual 
fact is that most of the Egyptian tombs 
were for individuals while this one 
seemed to be a family tomb. 


ALCOHOL-GASOLINE TESTED 


Legislation proposed in the last ses- 
sion of Congress for the blending of 
alcohol with gasoline as a means of 
utilizing the surplus of certain farm 
products, resulted in the testing of the 
proposed mixture by the Bureau of 
Standards in co-operation with the 
American Automobile Association to 
determine the efficiency of the pro- 
posed fuel. 

Tests were carried out on the Mt. 
Vernon Highway in_ conventional 
types of autos over a 10-mile course. 
These tests showed that using a 10 
per cent blend resulted in nearly five 
per cent loss of power and an increase 
in gas consumption of more than four 
per cent. 

Tests with trucks showed very little 
difference in the two kinds of fuel, On 
the other hand, a tractor showed a 
slight increase of power and tractors 
fitted with high altitude pistons show- 
ed a marked increase in power and 
also a decrease in fuel consumption. 


TIDAL WAVE NEARLY ON TIME 


Boats and other seaside property at 
Hawaii were saved recently because 
of a warning sent out by the United 
States Geological Survey’s Hawaiian 
Observatory. An enormous slip or 
break occurring in the rocks on the 
Pacific ocean floor, estimated by the 
geologists as occurring nearly 4,000 
miles away, was registered by the 
seismographs. 

These geologists calculated the pos- 
sibility of a tidal wave and estimated 
the speed at 450 miles per hour. They 
sent out warnings along the coast and 
preparations were made to protect 
seaside property. They predicted that 
the first wave would reach the island 
at 3:30 oclock. It arrived at 3:36, 
only six minutes late. 


NORTH STAR WOBBLES 


If the well known north star does 
not settle down to its business of guid- 
ing mariners and laying courses for 
ships, it is likely to lose its job within 
the next few thousand years for by 
that time it will not even be near the 
position of the north pole. In the past 
it has been regarded as a fixed star 
but a recent report from the Stras- 











bourg observatory in France disclos- 
ing records of observations since 1883 
reveals that the position of the star 
has moved. As a matter of fact it is 
the north pole that has moved. 

This discovery confirms what was 
reported by astronomical sharps some 
years ago, when it was proved that 
the north pole is “gyrating” in a slow- 
motion orbit which will take 27,000 
years to complete. Our little Path- 
finder chart of this part of the heavens 
shows what this means. At present 
the north star does not mark the ex- 
act position of the north pole of our 
universe but is a little distance away. 

By the year 8000 A. D., if we live that 
long, we will find that the pole has 
shifted in the heavens away around 
until it has passed the constellation 
called Cepheus. If we are still alive 





27,000- YEAR CIRCUIT OF NORTH POLE 


and fit to do any stargazing in the year 
15,000 A. D. the pole will be nearing 
the beautiful bright star called Vega. 
This star is one of the most brilliant 
in the present summer skies—being 
nearly overhead at 10 o’clock at night. 
It forms a little triangle with two 
other stars in the constellation called 
the Harp. 

Again, if we are still able to look in 
the year 18,000 A. D. we will find that 
the pole has passed the halfway post 
and is returning on the back track 
which runs between Ursa Major, or 
the Big Dipper, and Ursa Minor, or the 
Little Dipper. After 27,000 years the 
pole will be back almost in the posi- 
tion it now occupies. 

What causes this “gyration”? You 
know, a spinning top will nearly al- 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Dr. Herbert A. Wildman of Wooster 
college, Ohio, declares that too much 
sun tan will tend to. harden the ar- 
teries. 

Dr. Margaret M. Nicholson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is convinced that jump- 
ing rope by children is a contributing 
factor toward heart disease. 

A new type fountain pen is equipped 
with an ink cartridge that enables it 
to manufacture its own ink when the 
barrel is filled with plain water. 

An electric machine to determine 
the freshness of market fish has been 
developed. However, in its present 
state it will only test haddock. 

Europe now preserves eggs for com- 
merce by placing them in a tank, with- 
drawing the air and replacing it with 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide. There 
is no peculiar flavor or taint. 








The Pathfinde, 
ways “wobble” a little. That’s 
same principle that makes our nor; 
pole wobble. It can’t help it; naty 
made it that way. If you think of , 
spinning top making one wobble 
27,000 years, you will have a ve 
clear idea of the way the spinning 1. 
which we call the earth wobbles. 








AVIATION 





Col. Roscoe Turner lost the Thom) 
son Trophy race at the National Ai: 
Races in Los Angeles by flying inside 
one of the pylons. Jimmie Wede!! 
who came in second, took the trophy 
It took the Army and Navy stunt flyers 
to thrill the more than 40,000 spe 
tators. 

Johnny Livingston copped the firs! 
place and $5,000 in the Fourth of July 
trophy race at the American Air Races 
in Chicago. 

Wiliam J. Besler, of Oakland, Ca! 
has invented a steam-engined airplane, 
but the depression has caused him to 
abandon his experiments until bet- 
ter times. 

William R. and Harry P. Trusty, 
Los Angeles brothers, have perfected 
a life saver for passenger airplanes. It 
is in reality a sort of automatic para- 
chute for passenger planes. Flying a 
plane equipped with such a device, a 
pilot can drop his passengers any time 
anything serious happens to his plane 
in the air. Simply by pulling a lever 
he opens doors on either side of the 
plane, the chairs slide out on davits, 
and when they are in a certain posi- 
tion they are automatically released 
The parachutes are attached to the 
plane and are pulled into position and 
opened by the falling chairs to which 
the passengers are strapped. Let us 
hope that no careless passenger steps 
on the release lever by accident. 

Richard Thorpe, 27, of Mays Land 
ing, N. J., has invented and patented « 
landing gear for dirigibles which is 
designed to do away with landing 
crews and prevent accidents. With 
his contraption, which is portable ani 
operates on narrow gage railroad 
tracks, one man can quickly bring : 
dirigible to within five or six feet of 
the ground. 

Another new device that may prove 
of great service to small towns ani 
cities not having airport facilities | 
the air mail pick-up machine invent- 
ed by Godfrey L. Cabot, of Boston. 
The plane flies over the device while « 
hook is lowered from the plane. This 
hook grabs a rope attached to the mai! 
bag. A windlass in the plane winds 
up the rope, taking the mail along 
with it up into the plane through : 
trap door. Once inside the plane the 
small town mail is sorted and placed 
in other bags to be dropped at other 
towns by parachute. 

Gen. William (Billy) Mitchell, for 
mer chief of the Army Air Corps 
thinks the Italian armada flying fro 
Italy to Chicago chose the exact rou! 
enemy planes would travel in case 
war between Europe and America. 
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PASTIME 


ONE-LINE PUZZLE 


Can you draw the accompanying 
diagram by using one continuous line, 
without lifting your pencil from the 


Draw with One Continuous Line 


paper, crossing a line or going over 
the same line twice? Start at the point 
lettered A and finish at B. The answer 
will be given next week. 


BANANA PEELS ITSELF 

For this popular trick secure a fully 
ripened banana, an empty milk bottle 
and some oily paper or waste. Then 
you are ready to illustrate to your 
audience how a banana can peel itself. 
First turn back about an inch of the 
skin on one end of the banana. Now 
light the oil-soaked paper and drop 
it into the milk bottle. Quickly place 
the partially peeled banana in the 
mouth of the bottle with the ends of 
the skin hanging over the top. The 
heat from the burning paper causes 
a vacuum in the bottle which draws 
the banana into the bottle and the 
skin remains at the top. 


THREE HORSESHOE PUZZLE 


Here is a dandy puzzle that may be 
well known, but one that is still an 
interesting difficulty in spite of its 
familiarity. Maybe you haven’t work- 
ed it for so long you want to brush up 
on it a bit. Or perhaps a friend has 
one and it is entirely new to you. And 
if you haven’t it, it is a good one for 


Steps in Solving Horseshoe Puzzle 


your collection. The girls all say it is 
an excellent one to take along in case 
your dance date turns out to be a 
“muffin”—a poor dancer, but one who 
likes to do such things and tell others 
how easy it is, who works the puzzle 
while they dance with other men. 
This three horseshoe puzzle may be 
obtained from almost any dealer in 
puzzles, tricks and novelties. The puz- 
tle consists of three shoes (miniature, 
of course). Two of the shoes are 
linked together and the third, which is 
closed at the heel, is slipped over the 
'wo linked shoes as shown in Figure 
1 of the accompanying sketch. What 
lhe worker is supposed to do is to 
lake the third shoe off the other two 


without bending the horseshoes or 
taking the linked pair apart. 

To do this bring Shoe A down over 
shoe B, keeping the former to the 
right as much as possible. The three 
shoes should now look somewhat like 
Figure 2. Next bring the shaded shoe 
over the adjoining left end of shoes 
A and B as shown in Figure 3. All you 
have to do now is to continue moving 
the shaded shoe in the direction you 
have started it and slip it on around 
and off. To get this third shoe back 
just reverse the process for taking it 
off. 


BRAIN TEASER 


Kansas is having a drought in many 
sections of the state this summer, and 
H. V. Clark, of Clearwater (speaking 
of Name O’Howls) writes us that they 
need rain badly. “I wish,” he says, 
“we might have two inches of water 
added to the top foot of the soil, and 
that 12 more inches might be distribut- 
ed through the next 20 feet in the pro- 
portions of a triangle, one side of 
which is parallel with the surface and 
with a point at the bottom.” What 
amount of water would that give to 
the second foot of soil? To the 11th? 
To the 21st? Answers next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Of course 
everyone found several possible solu- 
tions to the international seating prob- 
lem published last week, that was easy, 
but did you find through mathematical 
calculations that it is possible to seat 
the gentlemen in no less than 1,895,040 
ways, and still not have any two men 
of the same nationality side by side? 

ee 


HAMILTON HOME RESTORED 


Alexander Hamilton’s “country” (at 
that time) home in New York City has 
been thoroughly renovated and re- 
stored by the American Scenic and 
Historical Preservation Society which 
acquired the old home in 1924. It is 
planned to turn it into a museum of 
the period in which he lived. 

The house was built in 1602 and 
Elizabeth Schuyler Hamilton lived 
there several years after the death of 
her husband in 1804. She disposed of 
all the furniture when it was sold but 
three items remain to form the nucleus 
of the museum collection. They are a 
bust of Hamilton by the Italian, Cer- 
acchi, a set of books and one of Mrs. 
Hamilton’s dresses. The collection is 
expected to grow and the date for a 
formal opening is set for this fall. 

a 


A YARD FULL OF GOLD 


There may be “gold in them thar 
hills” but out in California it is some- 
times right in their backyards. City 
Councilman Charles Noel of Yreka 
found enough pay dirt while making 
an excavation for a septic tank in his 
yard to pay for having the pit dug and 
the tank installed. 

——___..g 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
plans to retire all male employees 
from active service at the age of 60. 





defy anyone 
to excel our quality. Every 
hander rand tire recon- 
ructed by our superior, 
modern method is positively OUR PRICES 
guaranteed to give full 12 months’ service under 
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SEND ONLY $1. 00 DENOSIT. on each tire 
ordered. We ship balance C. O. 5S per cent dis- 


count for full cash with order. wt ailing 


to give 12 months’ service replaced at 


GOODWIN TIRE & RUBBER CO. Orgs 


1840 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ti. 


=| FREE®: “SILVERLITE™ 


wen pr t Lantern 
r 2 Tires 
) Complete witht vere ’ batter- 


{ jes and bulb,ready to use. omeonala 
GIVEN WITH “ and automobile necessity. Gives 600 


foot light beam. Adjustable handle. 
EVERY TIRE DON’T DELAY — ORDER TODAY. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


UABLE INFORMATION 
COLUMBIAN eon be "COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


FIND GOLD 


Loe be it with our Scientific Detectors. Never fails. Small size $1, 

Std. $1.60, Professional $3.00. Used by Prospectors, Miners, Tourists 

ees oy Sec mutes. Sonora ospector loc ated $2 2000 in gold nugwete. 
nd for set and instructions to-da O day refund guarantee. 


GUGoENNEM pacha ©. ’ Cast. t- , ito Sutter St., Feancisce 


Men Wanted : 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville,Tean, 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Did the United States repay the French loans? 

When did Labor Day become a holiday? 

Why is profanity called billingsgate? 

What causes the ticking sound in wood? 

How did ‘‘mad as a March hare’’ originate? 

Why are low shoes called oxfords? 

Is a Mohammedan eligible to the Presidency? 

What is a turnpike road? 

How does a polecat differ from a skunk? 

What is the function of lucky stones in fish? 

Why is ‘‘b. v. d’s.’"’ applied to men’s under- 
wear? 

What does E Pluribus Unum mean? 

Who said “Damn the torpedoes’’? 

Why is Oklahoma known as the Sooner State? 

Is it easier to swim in deep water? 


Can you answer these popu- 
Sprain lar questions without hesi- 
ines i tation—can you dispose of 
S } those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
Hill, heh lal KF Mi confidence and promptness? 
Si I Wie Or, like most folks, have 
yi i mn i mM YOU, often wished for a con- 
| venient and dependable ref- 
Hf || in ih hil: eoones tg WR = 
itive’ ose tan- 
asa eT Se 
} \ time—one 
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talizing questions for all 
Tt ATH that you can 
A WLU I HT quote as an indisputable 
Hh iN iN Wy] authority? It is for just 
TAT ‘iy Wl such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
W. Stimpson, the world’s 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
“Nuggets of Knowledge.’ 
It is a vast storehouse of 
the net result of years of research, condensed 


Ya AN Mt 
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data 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any Jonger- - 
send only $1.65 and “Nuggets of Knowledge’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 


— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK ~ — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and 
Pathfinder one year to 


St. or R. FP. D. 
Post Office 














QUESTION BOX 


How much of the government in- 
come goes to the army, navy, and vet- 
erans? 

Estimated receipts by the Treasury 
for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1933, 
were $2,624,256,693 while the appro- 
priations were $3,770,735,000 for the 
same period. Of this $1,020,464,000 
was allotted to the veterans adminis- 
tration, $328,906,141 to the Navy De- 
partment and $468,604,743 to the War 
Department. These figures are only 
approximate. 


Name the Royal House of Norway? 

King Haakon VII, born Aug. 3, 1872, 
second son of Frederick VIII, King of 
Denmark; his wife is Queen Maud, 
third daughter of King Edward VII of 
England; the heir to the throne is 
Crown Prince Olaf, born July 2, 1903, 
who married Princess Martha, daugh- 
ter of Prince Charles of Sweden. 





What was the date of issue of the 
small size curency? 

Our small size or “new series” cur- 
rency was first put into circulation in 
July, 1929. Value of the old size or 
“old series” currency is not affected 
by the new sized money. It is can- 
celed and retired, however, whenever 
it comes into the Treasury or Federal 
Reserve banks. 


Does a child become a citizen of the 
United States when his parents are 
naturalized? 

Any minor child automatically be- 
comes a citizen of the United States 
with the naturalization of the father. 
Naturalization of the mother does not 
affect the status of the child. 


Did Ulysses S. Grant own slaves at 
any time? 

Gen. U. S. Grant at one time was 
technically a slave owner although he 
never trafficked in slaves. Grant was 
married in 1848 to Julia Dent whose 
parents were slave owners and who 
presented the bridal couple with a 
slave boy. 


Who was Li Ching Lun? 


Li Ching Lun was an aged Chinese 
who recently died at an age of 197. 
Records at the Changtu university, 
however, have reference to one Li 
Ching-yun being congratulated on his 
150th birthday in 1828. If this is one 
and the same person, he would have 
been 256 years of age. His principal 
diet was herbs and rice wine. It was 
said that he had outlived 23 wives, 
was living with his 24th and had 11 
generations of descendants, 


What is the Rosenwald Foundation? 


It is a fund that was incorporated 
in Illinois by Julius Rosenwald in 1917 
for the bettering of the lot of the poor. 
It was reorganized in 1928 and has a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. He 
provided that the capital as well as 
the income could be spent according 
to the judgment of the trustees. About 


one and a half millions was spent for 
the year 1931-32, Under the terms of 
the foundation both the capital and 
the income must be entirely spent 
within 25 years after his death. 


Who was the hardest hitting cham- 
pion boxer? 


A matter of opinion. Robert Edgren, 
the noted sports writer who boxed 
with most of the old timers, says Bob 
Fitzsimmons hit hardest. Our guess, 
based on the record of quick knock- 
outs, is Jack Dempsey. As far as sci- 
entific proof is concerned, it might 
have been one of the Singer Midgets. 


How did the phrase “Sink or Swim” 
originate? 

This phrase often heard in modern 
speech literally means that someone 
is on his own resources and can de- 
pend on no one else for aid. It is sup- 
posed to have originated in the days 
when witches were bound and thrown 
into the water. If they sank they were 
guilty, and if they floated they were 
declared innocent. 


Does an American woman lose her 
citizenship by marrying an alien? 

An Act of Congress approved Sept. 
22, 1922, provides that the citizenship 
status of a natural born American 
woman need no longer follow that of 
her husband. The wording is: “a 
woman citizen of the United States 
shall not cease to be a citizen by rea- 
son of her marriage unless she makes 
a formal renunciation of her citizen- 
ship before a court.” 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEW JERSEY 


Nickname—“Jersey Blue”; 
den”; “Mosquito.” 

Motto—Liberty and Prosperity. 

State Flower—Violet. 

Area—8,224 sq. mi. (45th in rank). 

Population (1930)—4,041,334 (487.7 
to sq. mi.; 25 per cent foreign-born; 
5.2 per cent negro). 

Illiteracy—Native white, 0.5 per 
cent; foreign-born, 12.9; negro, 5.1. 

Wealth (1929 est.) —$13,581,000,000 
($3,415 per capita). 

Settled—1664. 

Entered Union—1787. 

Capital—Trenton (Pop., 123,350). 

Largest City—Newark (Pop., 442,- 
330). 

Government—Legislative power is 
vested in a senate of 21 members and 
a general assembly of 60 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and 14 representatives. 

Governor—A. Harry Moore (Dem.). 
Term 3 years; salary $20,000. 

Products — Principally industrial; 
petroleum refining, copper refining, 
silk, worsted and cotton goods, dying 
and finishing textiles, rubber goods, 
tobacco products, clay and pottery 
products, autos and parts, steel, glass 
and electrical products, meat, canned 
goods, cereals, fruits, potatoes, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 806,394 votes 
and Republicans 775,406. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 16. 
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IMPROVED WHEELBARROWS 


The aluminum trust has made 
other “revolutionary” contribution | 
what you call it. This is a whe 
barrow made along modernistic linc. 
specially to appeal to farmerettes 4 














It weighs only 37 pounds and is so light. 
running that a girl could almost wheel 
herself around the town in it. 


others who are ashamed to trundle a 
squeaking old-fashioned heavyweizh 
wheelbarrow through the crowded 
thoroughfares. 

Anybody would be proud of such « 
wheelbarrow. In fact it seems a pil) 
to use anything so exquisite as this [0 
the sordid and plebeian purposes fo: 
which the wheelbarrow of commerce 
is usually used. If we possessed such 
a prize (though we never expect to 
have the price) we would feel like 
putting it in the parlor and exhibiting 
it to the neighbors, to make them 
envious, 


UNCLE SAM’S LOW-COST DIET 


What should we eat to have a well- 
balanced diet? That is a question 
many mothers and housekeepers ask 
Now Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics comes along with a timel) 
standard guide for such a diet, and 3 
low-cost one at that. It follows: 

Every day, says this authority, we 
should have cereal in porridge or pud- 
ding, potatoes, tomatoes or oranges fo! 
the children, a green or yellow vege 
table, a fruit or additional vegetable 
and milk for all. In addition to this 
the whole family should have the fol- 
lowing, two or four times a week 
Tomatoes, dried beans and peas or 
peanuts, eggs (especially the chil- 
dren), and lean meat, fish, or poultr) 
or cheese. 

—_—_- > —_______. 


BIBLE VERSE 


The sleep of the laboring man |s 
sweet whether he eat little or much 
but the abundance of the rich will no! 
‘suffer him to sleep.—Ecclesiastes 4:15 

_—_—_—_— 

According to estimates of the U. 5 
Building and Loan League, 40,\)!)! 
families paid off their home mortgag«> 


in 1932—despite the depression. 
Oro 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Sloz: 
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WOMEN 


FIRST LADY PRAISES WOMEN 


When the international meeting of 
rural women’s and homemakers’ or- 
ganizations was held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, recently, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sent them a message in be- 
half of American women. In that 
message the First Lady praised wom- 
en everywhere for maintaining “the 
moral, spiritual and cultural values of 
life in the face of economic chaos.” 
Believing that Pathfinder readers will 
enjoy reading her striking message, we 
are quoting it here in full: 

“In my own name and that of all 
my fellow countrywomen, may I ex- 
tend cordial greetings and friendship 
to you who are present and through 
you to all rural homemakers in the 
nations represented at this impor- 
tant gathering. 

“One of the most constructive forces 
in the world today is the endeavor of 
organized womanhood, rural as well 
as urban, in all nations to maintain the 
moral, spiritual and cultural values of 
life in the face of economic chaos. In 


the United States as elsewhere, the 
rural women have heroically faced 
the exceedingly difficult—sometimes 
tragic—conditions which have con- 
fronted them during recent years. 

“Their sterling character, sane 
philosophy, sustained faith in agri- 
culture and courageous endeavor to 
maintain desirable standards of liv- 
ing for rural people, have served 
our nation as a powerful stabilizing 
factor during times of difficulty. 

“May the bonds of understanding 
and friendship among rural women of 
all lands grow stronger year by year, 
and similar meetings be held at in- 
tervals to consider matters of rural 
well-being, for that is the corner stone 
of all progress. May you consistently 
strive to achieve high standards of 
personal integrity and public service 
and to maintain a satisfactory quality 
of life in our rural homes. 

“The world has at last recognized 
that it must deal justly with agri- 
culture and is seeking ways and 
means to that end. May you rural 
women with undiminished zeal con- 
tinue to serve your family, your com- 
munity and your nation to the end 
that family life will be made secure, 
agriculture shall be adequately recom- 
pensed, civilization be maintained and 
strengthened, the nations of the world 
again experience peace and stability 
and international good will and coop- 
eration be achieved.” 


HELPFUL HINTS 


When packing for traveling dip 
your bottle tops, cork and all, in melt- 
ed paraffin to prevent the liquids from 
spilling. 

Mildew stains should be removed 
while fresh by laundering. Old stains 
have to be removed with bleaches, 
such as sour milk, lemon juice, Javelle 
water, potassium permanganate and 
oxalic acid. 

Baby’s toy flat iron can be used to 
reach those parts of home-made dress- 
es which cannot be reached with the 
full-sized iron. 

An opened can of oil paint will not 
harden if an inch or so of water is 
poured on top. The water doesn’t mix 
with the oil and can be poured off 
when ready to use. Paint brushes 
should also be kept immersed in wa- 
ter as this prevents the paint from 
drying. 

Linoleum can be washed with equal 
parts of milk and water. 

Dry salt sprinkled immediately on 
a new fruit juice stain will often pre- 
vent a permanent stain. 

Put a drop or two of oil or some 
soap on those squeaky door hinges. 

—_—_——— ooo 
THOSE UNPERMANENTS! 
Elinor Fair is pretty, 
And Arline Pretty is fair; 
But pretty Miss Fair 
And fair Miss Pretty 
Really have nothing 
To do with this ditty. 
We simply wanted 
To say it’s a pity 
The way girls do their hair. 
oo 


California established 37 forestry 
camps in one week. 





Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief: 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 275-S Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEADING §$ 


MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ } Better bain & Screen Play, 1 yr. 
Gardens, 2 yrs. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
McCall's Lo ; . Se 
Screen Book 


Opportunity, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Hollywood Us Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Magazine, 1 yr. X] The Pathfinder 
You otenty save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
mag ef your choice and mail this ad together 


with your name, address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Crust, 
Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Get rid of it! Don’t give 
te Be week's free 
a mild, soothing 
guaranteed treatment, 
sufferers their Real 
i a ad ne eite today—a postal will - 
 nadess OF . CANNADAY, Eczema pp Success 
241 Park Sq. Sedalia, Mo 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 
FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. Hundreds report 
they were saved from expensive operations. Learn all 
at once. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet and 
guaranteed trial offer sent Free. 
Minneapolis Von Company, 236 LaFayette Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
cia! Har Dre 


Also called —rweny 2 Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
which for 30 has 
The Truth About 
about this amazing inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved 
They stopped er peises and 


aq By 4-5 -4AH4 Tow 1 Get Dead and 
o yeclf Hear.”’ A’ os - my BY Write 
GEC. P. WAY.ING.. 90 Hofmann Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 
Pictorial Review 
Weman’s World 
Better Homes & Gardens 
The Pathfinder 
Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





This Week’s Bargain 


ONLY 


$900 


Btories 
The" Pathfinder . You save nai te 00 
Each magazine 1 ‘Yyear—112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. c. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine 
offered in many years—$4 worth for only ae.” 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 


Only $700 


Special Clab 513 
Delineator.... oe 
Pictorial Review. . .... 
Housebold ee ee 
a Home , 





neator 
McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 
By Captain A, E. Dingle 


Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain's 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. Just as 
the Godiva is rounding Ca Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stab to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses. A marine inquiry into the sinking is held 
and the officers exonerated. Judy learns from her 
conscience-stricken father, just before his death, that 
he had deliberately wrecked the iva at Rupert’s 
demand. Gene, Jock and Judy charter Capt. Sweeny’s 
trawler, pick up Benjamin and Mr. Jolly, and return 
to investigate the wreck. They sight Sail Rock. 


“But I’m sure you’re wrong about the 
breadtank. You see I was right on top of 
it—almost under it once—when it came 
crashing across the lazaret; and take my 
word for it, Jolly, that tank is full of 
something almighty heavy. You just carry 
on appearing gloomy, grumble all you 
like, and let me know all you hear. You'll 
profit by any help you can give me. My 
father’s interested in ships, and you'll 
need fresh employment after you’ve had 
a rest.” 

Night came on, and still it was unsafe 
to anchor. The Peregrine steamed across 
the Straits to a sheltered cove on the 
mainland, and lay to a kedge waiting for 
the wind and sea to subside completely. 
Dawn was late at that time of the year, 
and when the first peep of day came Gene 
was on deck, anxiously scanning the 
weather. 

He looked across towards Sail Rock, 
saw that the sea was smooth in its lee, 
then glanced all around before calling the 
skipper. In the north his eye caught the 
smudge of smoke; through the glasses he 
made out a fast gray steamer, with foam 
at her stem, heading for the Rock. He 
ran to call the trawler skipper. 

“Get a move on! Here’s something 
coming as if she’s in a hurry!” 

Before Sweeny had reached the door, 
Benjamin popped up from below. He saw 
the gray ship, and licked his lips. “What 
did I tell yer?” he squealed. “That’s Ru- 
pert and Purbrick, I’ll gamble on it! Might 
as well pack up, Selwyn—only I got to see 
Mister Purbrick first. Get started, Swee- 
ny! What’s holdin’ yer?” 

Nobody noticed Benjamin’s assumption 
of authority, and of course nobody heeded 
it since the very hint of opposition set 
the whole crew into frantic motion. Not 
for nothing had they been whispering of 
treasure. Skipper and mate glanced slyly 
at Gene as the trawler stood across the 
Straits, but whatever their ultimate aim, 
the present one was certainly in accord- 
ance with Gene’s own, and the smoke 
poured in a thick greasy swirl from the 
speeding fisherman’s funnel, the foam 
piled about her bows. 

“If yon’s the owner o’ th’ Godiva’s siller, 
oor trip’s ower, isna it, Gene?” remarked 
Jock, looking puzzled. 

“It would be, if he hadn’t put in claim 
for insurance on a fishy business, Jock.” 
Gene was studiously marking the progress 
of both vessels. The trawler, built for a 
sturdy 11 knots, was making all that; the 





gray vessel, apparently a fast yacht of 
freak type, was still in the troubled waters 
at the Straits’ entrance, and was steaming 
for 15 and making 10; but once she drew 
in under the lee of the land she would 
pull out at her full speed and steam ahead. 

“I expect trouble,” Gene went on, “but 
I intend to have first sight of that wreck. 
I don’t care much who picks the bones 
afterwards.” 

“Yell ha’ ta get oot an’ rin, if ye expec’ 
ta beat yon greyhound, Gene.” The gray 
vessel was almost into the smooth water, 
but the trawler was punching away at her 
level speed, heading for a definite point 
indicated by Gene. 

“Let her go. They only know about 
where the ship struck. I was in her after 
she reached bottom!” Gene grinned. “It'll 
take them an hour to locate her, even if 
the sun comes out and they land on the 
Rock. I can drop an anchor right plumb 
on her deck, Jock.” 

Sure enough, the gray steamer began 
to circle as she approached her mark. The 
Peregrine sped straight ahead. Soon the 
gray ship stood off, half a mile from the 
Sail Rock, waiting, and Gene stepped down 
to the trawler’s welldeck to stand by the 
diving gear. The diver had been trouble- 
some; it would require firmness to pre- 
vent him making that first descent, and 
what was more, Sweeny upheld him. As 
Gene reached the diving gear, some of the 
fishermen came about him, muttering. 
Jock unobtrusively packed in beside Gene. 
On the narrow deck below the bridge Judy 
appeared. Aunt Kitty stayed below. 

“Better prepare to anchor bow and 
stern, Sweeny,’ Gene called out, and 
stooped to pick up the diving suit. Jock 
cried out. 

“Look at that!” he exclaimed, pointing. 
A ragged tear ran down the diving suit 
from top to bottom. The diver saw it; 
and all suspicion was removed from him 
by his utterly sincere and unbridled ex- 
plosion of anger. Benjamin stood right in 
the trawler’s bows, apparently fascinated 
by the sight of the Rock. He turned at 
the diver’s outburst. 

“Aw, what’s the row about?” he shout- 
ed. “Y’ ain’t goin’ to do no good wiv yer 
silly divin’, anyhow. Put me aboard that 
steamer, and I'll clean up the whole busi- 
ness. Go on, skipper, what yer stoppin’ 
for?” 

The trawler swung at Gene’s direction. 
He left the diving suit to the diver, and 
bent all his attention to bringing Sweeny 
over the wreck. It was not easy. He had 
marked the Godiva from a point high up 
on Sail Rock, and the bearings from the 
sea were quite different; but at least he 
had a better idea of her final position than 
had Purbrick, who was now easily identi- 
fiable on the gray ship’s bridge. Stag 
Onions was there too, and Tony Pandy; 
though Gene had barely seen Rupert, he 
had no doubt that was he standing close 
against the bridge ladder, bundled up in 
cold weather clothing and looking very 
helpless. 

“They’ve got a hard crowd aboard there, 
mister,” remarked Jolly. 

“You can bet they'll be hard!” yelled 
Benjamin, who had come aft and now 
stood beside the trawler’s only boat. 

“Tell me when the Rock bears west- 
nor’-west,” Gene called out to Sweeny. 
“Steam closer in.” The bearing was 
brought on, and then Gene directed the 
skipper to steam slowly off on an east- 
south-east course. The gray steamer mov- 
ed after her, closing in. 

“Let go your anchor!” yelled Gene. “Go 
astern and pay out to 90 fathoms, and let 
go the stern hook. Heave in to 45 on the 
bow anchor and moor her! Hey! Look 
out where you’re coming to!” 








He shouted at the gray ship, She can 
on, fast, never sheering, and her sha;) 
stem aimed straight for the Peregrin 
broadside. 

Whoever picked the crew of the g: 
steamer had picked well, if tough iss) 
were expected; and the behavior of [; 
pert and Purbrick as the two vessels dr 
near to each other indicated that it w, 
no yachting cruise they had embark 
upon. 

Rupert, standing aloof in his hea 
clothes, looked ill and hopeless. Purbric|. 
once he had caught sight of Benjamin 
the Peregrine, had become uneasy—a: 
now that he had heard, though ever 
faintly, Benjamin's voice, uneasiness h: 
developed into sheer nervousness. 1 
precious pair no longer spoke to each ot 
er in confidential tones, but when spe: 
they must it was in savage short sen- 
tences. Each watched the trawler, how- 
ever, with the same earnest intensity. 

“You’re crazy to go on!” snarled Pu 
brick. “You might as well call it a day 

“Pll raise those bags if it’s the last thi 
I do!” snarled Rupert in retort. “You 
scared! Serves you right! You bungled 
the whole job—trying to cheat Benjamin 
out of his share—you tried to murder him 
—you tried to murder Judy—” 

Rupert’s voice swiftly rose to a scream, 
and the crew of the gray steamer grinned 
They too, as had the crew of the Pere- 
grine, scented treasure, and when me: 
who are hired for their toughness begin 
to talk treasure it is bound to be hari! 
going for their employers when employers 
fall out. That’s human. 

“and,” went on Rupert viciously) 
“you put up a silly killing against Selwyn 
—you did it yourself”’—Purbrick grinned 
like a cornered wolf—“and tried to drown 
him too—and now he’s going to—” 

“Shut up!” Purbrick stepped close and 
his eyes frightened the frantic Rupert 
into silence. “I did my best. For the rest 
of us. Did I know Judy’d risk drowning 
for a dirty sailor? Benjamin’s got luck 
Knew too much. Good if he’d drowned 
with the rest.” Purbrick gulped. Just 
then Benjamin shook his fist across the 
sea at him, and Benjamin’s shrill vitupera- 
tion pealed out upon the frosty air. Pur- 
brick’s tanned face almost turned white. 

“I won’t go on!” he yelled. ‘He seized 
Rupert’s coat near the throat and shook 
it. “Put your helm over!” he shouted at 
the bridge. “Go under that trawler’s 
stern. There’s nothing to be found her 
It’s the wrong spot!” 

(To be continued) 
— eo 


Terrible things are happening over 
in China but what the average man is 
worrying much more about is the hea! 
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Latest Fashions Described 





7879—A pretty summer frock designed for 34. 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 334 yards of 35 inch material. 

7939—New jumper frock designed for misses 11, |) 
15, 17 and 19 years. A 13 year design requires 3 yard 
of 36 inch material for the dress, and 1%2 yard 
for the guimpe. 

7935—A dainty morning frock designed for 34, 3 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 334 yards of 35 inch material to 
gether with 34 yard of contrasting material. Witho 
contrast, and with sleeves as in small front vie" 
414, yards are required. 

7946—A smart ensemble designed for girls 6, 8, ') 
12 and 14 years. A 12 year design requires 23, yar¢ 
of 32 inch material for skirt and cape, and : 
yards of contrasting material for blouse. 

7954—A popular style designed for. 34, 36, 38, +) 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design '° 
quires 15, yards of 35 inch material. If back is ma°’ 
in contrast and of different material it requi: 
24 yard. To line entire garment requires 145 yarc 

7783—A simple bloomer frock for little girls 2. ‘ 
and 6 years of age. A 4 year design requires 
yards of 32 inch material together with %, yard 
contrasting material. With long sleeves 2%4 yard 
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An Aid to Pea Eating 


This is the pea season in many sec- 
tions of the country. Peas are not 
only being eaten, but they are being 
canned in the home kitchen and in 
the pea factories. We'll bet you 
enough peas will be canned this sum- 
mer to last all next winter, next sum- 
mer and the next winter. Speaking of 


SULIT 





AGENTS 


SELL BEAUTIFUL METAL BEDS direct from factory 

to home. Earn big money, protected territory. Send 
$1 for photos, samples, etc., which we refund on first 
order or upon return. Kent Industries, 669 McClurg 
Court, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah. Alabama. 


FEMALE HELP 


TYPISTS—MAKE $20 WEEKLY, spare time, typing 

manuscripts for authors. Complete instructions. 
Stamp brings particulars. Typists Service, Smith- 
boro, N. . 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative and en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 2c. 


Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
20 REPRINTS 25C. Films developed, two prints each 


negative 25c. Skrudlang, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 


INSTRUCTION 


An ES 
THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTER JOBS. Thousands of 
appointments coming; $1100-$2300 yearly. Qualify 
for examination for your town now. Write, Instruc- 
tion Bureau, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


NURSES—ATTENDANTS, others seeking hospital, 
sre itions anywhere. Scharf Bureau, 


145— 
5-17 W. 45th, New York. 
MEDICAL 


aL 5 
HAYPEVER—I found instant relief for eyes and nose 

after 18 years. Use once, you will never be without. 
Send $2 season’s supply. H. O. Alderman, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 


ATTENTION ECZEMA SUFFERERS. Free informa- 
tion about latest scientific remedy. No salve. 
Southern Chemical Company, Hickory, N. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT LAWYER.—Recently Principal Examiner, 
United States Patent Office. Charles Franklin 


Haden, 1004 N Street, Washington, D.C. 
PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 

est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 
og descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake, ° 


LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence 
society. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LONELY? I’ve the very pal for you, lonesome like 

yourself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
San Francisco, California. 


FOR HAPPINESS, FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE and 
Love, join California Social Correspondence Club. 
Box 373, Alahmbra, Calif. Trial three months mem- 
bership 25c. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 
Particulars Free. The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 
PRETTY ROMANTIC GIRL WITH MONEY, craves 


~~ Please write to-day, S-Club 39, Ox- 
for 
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PRINTING 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS NEATLY PRINTED $1.50 
Atlas named Co., 15 Tannehill St., Pitts- 
burgh, P 
ee 
GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, mild, 5 lbs. and box 
full size cigars $1.00. Cigarette roller, papers, free. 
Tr cc! eld, Ky. 
WRITERS SERVICE 
PORTUNES BEING MADD from songs through talk- 
ing pictures, radio, phonograph, music publishers. 
“Hit” writers revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyries or lyrics to music. We oy ye to studios and 
other markets. Free reading. Send for booklet. Univer- 
Sal Song Service, 661 Meyer Bldg., ‘Hollywood, Calif. 








eating peas, there used to be an old 
rime that went like this: 


I eat my peas with honey, 
I’ve done it all my life. 

It does taste sort of funny, 
But it keeps them on my 


Well, the folks who are not good 
jugglers and have to eat their peas 
rolled in honey or mixed in their 
mashed potatoes won’t have to do it 
any longer if they can break that bad 
habit which is, of course, against all 
the rules of table etiquette. Some 
ingenious person has invented the pea 
knife the gentleman is so effectively 
using in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. With such a knife and a little 
practice anyone can learn to really 
2at peas in peace. And you get the 
natural flavor of the peas, too. 

Those who eat their peas with their 
knives know that unless they do use 
honey or potatoes or some other food 
to hold them on, the pesky things slip 
and slide around the plate. Then, 
once you get them on your knife they 
jiggle and joggle off into your lap. But 


knife. 





Pea Knife and How to Use It 


none of this when you use a safety 
pea knife. This simple instrument, 
shown in detail at the bottom of the 
illustration, is nothing more than an 
ordinary table knife with part of the 
blade cut away. But it has long been 
a needed addition to the silver set. 
It was designed to enable everyone to 
eat their peas with ease. 

To use the knife you simply grasp 
it in one hand, thrust the blade under 
the pile of peas on your plate and 


then convey it to your mouth in a 
careless manner. Instead of reaching 


that great opening with but a stray 
pea or two wabbling on the blade, the 
whole load is there. 

P.S. If you do not wish to eat your 
peas with this clever invention every 
day, you can at least have some fun 
demonstrating it to your friends. And 
it makes a fine novelty favor for par- 
ties and the like. If you can’t find 
one at the novelty shop make your own 
by drilling holes in an old table knife. 


Or 


GETTING THEIR GOATS 

Three angora mohair goats, Alfalfa 
Bill, Cactus Jack and Kingfish, from 
Vice President John Garner’s section 
of Texas, that have just completed a 
tour of the country in the interest of 
the American Angora Mohair Breeder 
Association, were donated to the Cen- 
tral Park Zoo in New York. Three of 
Uvalde county’s most beautiful cow- 
girls made the presentation. 


a _ T 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Sloga: 
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with each tire ordered 
you send cash in full 


deduct 5 You haaboqubeun teed a year’ 
ice or 5. Yous et £35 pric price, Order today. 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept.2580 
1000-10 West Sixty-Third Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Y FO 
MONT Home OU 


‘YOU can earn money :n spare time at 
home making > enelle. No selling or 
canvassi We Sastoant you, furnish com- 
te outht and eu y with work. 
rite for free t. 
The M ENITT ANY Limited 
219 inion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 
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& C OR BLACK 
CAPSULES 


ary 
EWARE OF IMITATIONS ~ 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


PATENTS 


SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 
commercial possibilities. Write immediately 
for information on how to proceed and “ Record 
of Invention” form Delays are dangerous in 


patent matters. CLARENCE A. 1 ‘y “ee 692 
__ Adams Building, Washington, o. Cc 


Six SIX uarnnee B= 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Woman's Werid 9 Country Home 
Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 














Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
Good Stories 13 Ifustrated Mechanics 
Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 

Home Circle 15 Home Friend 


Saquewr 


Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 

The Magazines in this Club Must go te One Address 


_-_— — — —ORDER BLANK—~- —- —- —- — 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the ap, Stouias numbers I have checked to- 
gether with Pathfinder all for one full year 


51617] 81 91 WTI 131 14115 | 








LUCIDS 


Grumpy Patient—Doctor, I sent for 
you because I’m in terrible pain—but 
I warn you I have no faith in you 
modern doctors, I believe in the faith 
cure. 

Doctor—Never mind, Your faith 
has nothing to do with it in this case. 
You know, a mule has no faith in a 
veterinary surgeon, and yet the sur- 
geon cures him just the same. 








Florence—So the Sanders had to 
sell their beautiful summer place in 
the country. 

Cora—Yes, so many of their friends 
came to visit them that they saw they 
would go bankrupt if they kept the 
place. 


“You look down-hearted, old man; 
what are you thinking of?” 

“My future.” 

“What makes your future seem so 
hopeless?” 

“My past.” 


The sportsman strode into a meat 
store and asked for a couple of nice 
fresh fish. The store man explained: 
“I’m sorry we haven’t any fish today. 
How about a pound of nice hamburg 
steak?” 

“Nothing doing,” the customer cried. 
“TI can’t take a pound of hamburg steak 
home and tell my wife I caught it 
when fishing.” 


Mother, to Daughter—What did that 
young oculist say about your eyes 
when you asked him to look at them, 
Francine? Will you have to wear 
glasses? 

Francine—He said my eyes were 
the most beautiful he ever saw. I 
think he forgot all about the glasses. 


Stingo—I fell off a 20-foot ladder 
yesterday. 

Bingo—How did it happen that you 
were not killed? 

Stingo—I only fell off the second 
step. 


On Johnnie’s return from a little 
birthday party his mother expressed 
the hope that he had behaved politely 
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Judge—Have you ever been up before 
me? 

Culprit—I don’t know, Jedge; what time 
do you get up? 








Customer—W hy, last week you charged 
me only five cents a package and now you 
say it’s SS cents! How do you explain that? 

Merchant—We have added 50 cents for 
the processing tax, Madam. 


and had been careful to say “No, thank 
you” when anything was offered him 
which he didn’t take. 

Johnnie shook his head seriously 
and remarked: “I didn’t have to say 
‘No, thank you,’ ’cause I ate everything 
there was.” 


Fritz (to his mother as she puts up 
his lunch for school)—Say, mother, 
put in lots of that cheese like you 
gave me yesterday. It’s great. 

Mother—I’m sorry, dear, but it’s all 
gone. 

Fritz—That’s a shame. Teacher 
said that if I came back another day 
with any more cheese like that she’d 
have to let the whole school out. 


Rhodes—Is that Chris 
Scotch? 

Rhoads—Of course he’s Scotch. Did- 
n’t he go and hunt up that girl and 
marry her when he learned she had 


won $250 in a prize contest? 


Simpson 


“Dad,” said little Cuthbert the other 
day; “does the devil have any chil- 
dren?” 

“Yes, my son,” the father respond- 
ed; “where else would those bank 
looters come from?” 


“What will your corn crop yield 
this year?” a tractor salesman in- 
quired. 

“About 60 gallons to the acre, I 
guess,” was the answer. 


“Well, what are your views on mat- 
rimony—now that you have been mar- 
ried a week?” a friend asked of the 
happy groom. 

The happy groom responded: “I’ve 
got far enough to discover that it is 
much easier to follow a woman than it 
is to lead her.” 


Dibble—I have lost that gold pencil 
of mine. 

Sibyl—You should have had a string 
tied to it. 

Dibble—I did, and I lost that too. 


Si Snodgrass was hammering away 
at the old car, which had balked on a 
muddy road 40 miles from home. Si 
hit his thumb a hard crack—and his 
wife was shocked at the language he 





used on the subject. She protested |, 
him, saying, “Silas Snodgrass, y. 
ought to be ashamed of yourself ;, 
swear that way!” 

“Betsy Ann,” vociferated Si; “if yo. 
can think of any better way to do it, 
now is the time to tell me.” 





Chief Clerk in Railroad Office—A 
other farmer is bringing suit again, 
our road on account of his cows. 
General Manager—I suppose one |{ = 
our trains has killed some of them. 
Chief Clerk—No; this time he con)- 
plains that our trains go so slow th: 


the passengers reach out of the cir T 

windows and milk his cows as the, 

go by. |. 
Local Man—Just see what a won- . 


derful full moon that is! 
Stranger—Aw, that isn’t anything’! 

Do you call that “full”? You just oug!h! 

to see the full moons we have out o: 

way, Mister. | 


“When I started in life, young man,’ 
said the wealthy contractor, “I work 
ed 12 hours a day.” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “bu 
in these rapid times anyone who took 
12 hours to do a day’s work would get 
fired.” 
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In Cameron, Tex., near and frien: 
ly neighbors are PENN WOLF, dis sl 
trict clerk; O. L. KIDD, attorney; M. ( e 
FOX, proprietor of a filling station; 
R. H. LYON, merchant; O. L. BYRD, " 
mechanic; and Mrs. -K. K. ROBBINS. th 
county superintendent of education. 

FORD HORN has been elected chair- d 
man of the traffic committee of the 
fall festival at Stoughton, Wis. 

The new president of the LIONS clu! . 
of St. Ansgar, Ia., is Charles LAMM. om 

Miss PROCLAMATION EMANCIP4:- } 
TION COGGSHELL taught the deat _ 
and dumb children in Worthfield 
Minn. 

Robert FRY is the proprietor of « 
restaurant in Jasper, Ind. 

LAW & LAW are attorneys at law 
in Clear Lake, S. Dak. f 

Add Marriages: POTTS-COFFEE at 
Maysville, Ky.; CAKE-TURNER a! 
Norfolk, Va.; KANE-ABLE at Lem- 
mon, S. Dak.; GENT-COMBS at Mid- 
dleboro, Ky.; and HUSBANDS-CAR|' 
at Knoxville, Tenn. 

ae 
BAD, EITHER WAY 

A colored man in Tennessee ws 
charged with having more chicken» 
than he could account for, and his 
lawyer decided to put him on the wi! 
ness stand and let the culprit speak 
for himself. The judge said to hin 
“Now, Sam, if you tell a lie, you know 
what will happen to you, I suppose” 

“Yas, suh,” replied Sam; “I'll go ‘tv 
de bad place.” 

“That’s right,” said the judge. “And 
do you know what will happen if you 
tell the truth?” 

“Yas, suh,” answered Sam, promp! 
ly; “we'll lose de case.” 
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